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mers alone remain to carry on the tradition of ships which make their way before the winds 
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Tusitala of New York, a typical full-rigged ship, homeward bound from Honolulu under a full 
of canvas Sguare-riggers are fast disappearing from the seas, and in our northern waters the 


unaided hy engine power 
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OMANCE on the deep seas ts 


waning. Steam has largely taken 


the cargoes from the square- 
rigged windjammers of old, and in 
North American ports these craft of 
beauty are rarely seen. The full-rigged 


ship 7usitala of New York, last of those 
active under American Canadian 
registry, has been tied up for the past 
two vears. She swings at moorings in 
New York Harbor now, and the white 
canvas has been long unbent from her 
shapely spars. 

Alongside the old Jusittala, however, 
grav-sailed schooners newly in from the 
seas still find an anchorage. Soon they 
are gone again, homeward bound for 
Nova Scotia New Brunswick, New 
England the southern states. New- 
foundland the West Indies. Often 
they depart on voyages to South 
American ports, and, though less seldom 
than formerly, they are yet 
in mid-ocean, loaded with fish or lumber, 


or 


or 
or 


or 


to be seen 


and reeling off the long miles toward 
Portugal or the Western Islands. 
With the passing of the square- 


rigged ocean queens which have dropped 
below time’s horizon, the fore-and-afters 


North una Cargo 


William Doerflinger 
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The pnol grap was made 


“aman aboard the full-rigged shi} 


to woo the fickle wind gods in 
Their simple 


are left 
solitary picturesqueness. 
rig makes them inexpensive to build 
and maintain. Whereas the average 
full-rigged ship requires some twenty 
foremast hands in addition to her 
afterguard, a big four-masted schooner 
ean be ably manned by a crew of eight 
all told. She goes her way in workaday 
garb, lucky if she receives a fresh coat 
of paint a vear. Her beauty is inherent. 

The Maritime Provinces, which have 
always been the home of more iron men 
and wooden ships per population than 
any other territory one could 
name, still carry their traditional 
leadership in the schooner trade. During 
the World War, Canadian shipyards 
sent down the ways a great number of 


almost 
on 


three-masted and four-masted schooners 
to speed away under a full press of sail. 
Similar industry went on in American 
ports, both large and small, from Maine 


to Florida. From this era date most of 


the schooners seen in our’ harbours 
today, still loading large cargoes for 
transport before the winds. Even a 


few five-masters remain in commission. 
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Far aloft in the spanker crosstrees of the schooner 
the topmast rigging 
come to an anchorage 


on 


article 


Uuee n”’ 


‘ANADIAN 


hound 


the 
north 


dei k 


of 
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Aboard the cargo schooners, life goes 
on much as it did in similar vessels fifty 
and a hundred years ago. Donkey 
engines sometimes aid in hoisting the 
huge sails and in heaving up anchor, 
for schooners are larger vessels than 
formerly. For locomotion, however, they 
depend entirely on the winds. Veteran 
sailing ship officers navigate them by 
chart, compass, and sounding lead, 
the simple equipment of days when 
automatic steering-gear and watertight 
holds were unknown. Their decks are 
within constant reach of the seas in 
stormy weather; their wheels are fully 
exposed to the stinging blasts which 
roar across the deep. 

I first saw the Avon Queen of New- 
castle, New Brunswick, on a warm July 
day when she lay at a dusty wharf in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., discharging laths from 
New Brunswick. Her cavernous hold 
was tightly packed with the heavy, 
pungent bundles of that cargo, and her 
great varnished masts rose through a 
deck-load of similar lumber, piled high 
above the bulwarks and lashed fast 
against the onslaughts of marauding seas. 


awe 


Avon Queen, two seamen are preparing to tauten 
g 


Beneath their feet stretches New York Harbour. Close at hand the Annie C. Ross has 


She is a four-masted schooner of the same type and size as the Avon Queen. 
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This graceful three teristhe E. P. Theriault, 


mis 


When her sailing day dawned over 
the busy Brooklyn waterfront, it was a 
far larger looking ship that rested there 


beside the pier, for Captain Robert 
MacLean had decided to take his 
vessel home to Neweastle in ballast. 


Relieved of her cargo, she floated high 
on the water, revealing her true size. 
The rising sun found us ready to cast off, 
but the tug which had been engaged to 
tow us up the East River to the head 


of Long Island Sound was hours late 
in putting in an appearance. It was 
ten o'clock of that hot morning when 


at last we “singled up’’ — took aboard 
the last mooring lines and moved out 
into the harbour. The tide was by this 


time at full flood, and these combined 
circumstances brought bad luck at the 
very outset. 

As the unladen schooner swept in 


the tug’s wake toward the high span of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, I was aloft in 
the spanker rigging; and the view I 
had of our three after topmasts crashing 
into the first massive girder overhead 
was too close for comfort. Only the 
tips of the spars struck, but six feet of 
spanker topmast snapped off short, 


Scotian vessel active in the West Indtes trade 





Xe 


Ur Frank Vickery, mate of the Avon Queen, has 


windjammer officer for forty vears 


satled as a 
He ts a veteran of the days 
pl the 


when Bluenose square 


riggers swe seven seas 
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littered with laths 
and other debris 
and all hands spent 
a busy two hours 
in rendering things 
more shipshape. 
Meantime I had 
been making the 
acquaintance of my 


ten shbipmates of 
the Avon Oueen, 
Canadians all, and 
glad to be home- 
ward bound once 
more. The captain 
and mate, Mh 
Frank Vickery of 
Yarmouth N.S.., 
were both deep- 
water officers 
trained unde 
square sail. The 


carried a 
steward, of course. 
He hailed from St. 
John and was cer- 


schoone1 


tainly the busiest 
man aboard (our 
bosun was a little 
Acadian from 


White’s ( ‘Or e. N.S. 


and the men before 


A detail view of spars and lashings, showing the manner in which the the mast natives 
heavy storm canvas of a schooner's satls 1s made fast ‘“*hent™’ 1s the . : . 
nautical term to the hooms and gafis In the fore ground 1s the ¢€ vposed ol nort het nN New 
vheel which is the helmsman's post in all weathers. The small window Brunswick, a strong 
in the coping immediately before the wheel shelters the compass, which and cheery lot. 
illumined at night by an otl lamp on the cabin wall within They were going 


and though the main and mizzen were 
less severely damaged they were obvious- 
ly not to be trusted to bear the strain 
of a wind-filled sail. Therefore the 
voyage had to be made with only a 
single topsail set.* 

Captain MacLean was raging at the 
disastrous result of the tug’s lateness 


as he came out in a motorboat to 
join his schooner at City Island. 
‘Bend those sails and we'll get her 


under way!’ he shouted. The weathered 


canvas, which had been lying loosely 
on the was with a 
mighty clicking of blocks, and we moved 
away into Long Island Sound before a 
light breeze. The broad main-deck was 


booms. soon set 


*The spanker mast is that farthest aft in a four-masted schooner 
The Avon Queen is about 145 feet from keel to spanker topmast truck 


main, and mizzen masts 


to sea between jobs 
ashore, but as sailormen they were 
active and at home on deck up 
aloft. No matter what their backgrounds 
may be, men of the Maritimes seem to 
take naturally to dungarees, sea 


hoots. 


and oilskins. 
The quarters of a schooner crew are 
in the foreeastle forward, while the 


officers live aft, under the raised poop 
In the Avon Queen the captain has a 
spacious sleeping cabin, which he rarely 
an office, a bathroom, and 


uses at sea 

a saloon. Forward of the last are an 
airy mess room, small cabins for the 
mate, steward, and bosun, and a 
companionway leading on deck. The 
captain, however, seldom uses this. 


It is somewhat loftier than the fore, 
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Tradition demands 
that he make his 
appearance by way 
of the private 
companionway in 


his own quarters. 
Then, having 
glanced at the 
compass card, he 
begins his restless 
march across the 
sloping poop, 


pausing at the rails 
to study the wind 
and sky. In fine 
weather, his carpet- 
slippers shuffle 
the plank- 
in dirty night 
the tread 


boots 


“ucross 
ing: 
watches, 
of his 
sounds in the ears 
of the tired sailor 
at the wheel. Only 
at odd intervals 
the Old Man 
stretch out the 
saloon to 
snatch forty winks. 
Long Island 
Sound calm 
and we 
stole along past Vorth-east 
Oyster Bay and — 
Eaton’s Neck. inh 
Though 
majestic, the Sound 
has a strange 
charm of itsown. There are picturesque 
lights, distant sand bluffs, and beaches 
which curve away for miles. These 
placid waters seem somehow eloquent of 
the vaster depths which lie beyond them. 
Darkness came on and the wind died 
Leaning over the broad rail, uncer the 
stars, we could hear the lap of waves 
against the hull, and a faint tune from 
Joe’s harmonica in the dim forecastle. 
We spun inconsequential yarns and 
watched the luminous horizon where 
the moon was rising. Phosphorescent 
bodies gleamed against the bow, and 
a porpoise snorted contentedly. Sailing 
ships bring one close to the deep. The 
Avon Queen was headed out beyond the 
the watch and we 


on deck. 


seu 


does 
on 


settee 


Wis 
blue 


as 


as closed 


moon 


turned in 
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Then followed two sunny, dragging 


days when we lay at anchor just inside 


the mouth of the Sound, waiting for 
a fair wind in order to stand out to 
sea between the many islands which 
bar the way. Schooners must often 
sulk there for a week or more; but in 
mid-afternoon of our fourth day on 
passage the wind veered fair and in 
clanked our anchor cable. 

In order to weather the Race Point 


Light we had to perform that complex, 
back-breaking evolution which becomes 
a matter of routine in every schooner 
the process of “tacking ship.” 

“Stand about!” 
captain. 

“Ready about, sir!’ echoes the mate. 
“Go aft to the spanker, boys!” 


ready calls the 
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SEE ABS oy 
raid 


Poop-deck of the small schooner E. P. Theriault 
comfortable quarters below The s 


lung from the customary davtts at the stern, 


We race aft and mount the ladders 
to the poop. “Hard a-lee!”’ shouts the 
Old Man, and the helmsman thrusts 


his spokes down. Straining at the bars 
of a capstan or heaving together on the 


sheet, we drag the broad expanse of 


the spanker far to windward to send 
the schooner’s bow through the breeze. 
“Vast heaving!’ thunders the mate 


can go no farther. 
scramble to tend the 
across to leeward 
new 


when the spanker 
Forward again we 
other sails as they shift 
and the ship gathers way on the 
tack. 

Soon the wind was coming strong 
and fair out of the south, and the 
Avon Queen was treading the heave of 
long swells from the North Atlantic. 

Karly next morning I tumbled out 
on deck for the dawn watch and found 
us apparently well out to open sea. 
Everything was dark and cold, the 
ocean blustered about the ship, and 
gale was driving her along through a 
thick fog which shrouded the unknown. 
At the rail I made out the figure of 
the mate. 





hooner ts in port, 
and the smaller boat lashed bottom up 
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oa re Cae 


to the officers 


The companion doorway 
ind her sails are furled 


gives access 
a a a eae 
Note the li rge itfeboat 


heyond the mast 


“Only one more light-ship,”” he sang 
out, “then so-long to land till we pass 
Cape Sable!” 

On the forecastle head the wind 
snatched away one’s breath. Grim 


seas rushed foaming out of the darkness. 


Laurie turned over the fog-horn to me 
and went below bundled to the chin 
in sweaters and oilskins. 


Three blasts of the horn is the signal 
when a sailing vessel runs before the 
wind. Topsails or no topsails, we were 
running before it with a vengeance. 
So-long to land! As for Cape Sable we 


never saw it During the twenty-four 
hours which followed the Avon Queen 
reeled off 240 nautical miles, and the 


dense fog still mantled the sea in blind 
grayness as Captain MacLean’s dead 
reckoning showed that we were leaving 
the Cape astern. 

Thus the southernmost point of Nova 
Scotia was rounded, and a few hours 
later the Avon Queen was headed to 
the northeast. That was our course, 
keeping about fifty miles off the coast 
till Halifax lay approximately abeam, 
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Stand ready to tack ship!” “Ready about, sir!” Go aft to the spanker, boys!” 
‘Har é 1s the capstan clinks around, the broad spanker, the sail farthest aft in a four masted 
haul er tothe ti ind vard $1 le of the poop tn or ler th uf the breeze. hlo ving full agatnst 1, 
drive tne bow of the ship aroun 1 onto the NCU 
; , ' 
after which the schooner’s bow was Dav by day the winds slackened and 


gradually toward distant 


This was the longest leg of the 


pointed in 
(anso. 


trip, and all hands were kept hard at 


work. The useless topsails were sent 
down from aloft and stretched on deck 
to dry in the clearing weather. Paint 


was scrubbed. decks were scoured, coal 
hoisted from below to refill the 
steward’s bins. The steward, toiling 
from dawn till late in the night watches, 
kneaded of bread 
cooked hearty meals which were quickly 
stowed away below by hungry men in 
Many whales, 
dolphin, and swordfish attended us. It 
was lucky for these last that we were not 
one of the which we 
could see plunging and rolling down to 


wis 


great batches and 


forecastle and mess room 


small schooners 
leeward, and sometimes sinking so low 
among the swells that the lookouts at 
their mast heads seemed to be walking 
the Swordfishing an 
important in Nova 


is 


waves 
industry 


On 
scotian 


waters. 


the schooner’s pace fell away with them. 
We neared Canso on our eighth day 
from New York, before a dying breeze. 
Nodding peacefully along between blue 
and blue, about four miles off the coast, 
we could see the green hills of Acadia, 
and the breakers spouting viciously on 
off and It 
day of sunshine which must have been 
but our decks 
pure tang of the vast 
and when the brine is 


shore reefs ledges. was a 


drowsy ashore; across 
the cold, 
world of wate 
keen in his nostrils the 
can never be quite at 
the mate, true 
snorter,”’ sat down on the 
to mend canvas and knot ornate 
turks’-heads on the bindings of the 
deck hose. Over his dreamy “sailorizing”’ 
he began to sing an old song of deep 
water, which I afterwards set on paper. 
I doubt if Mr Vickery realized that 


what he was singing was the essence of 


blew 
rs, 
sailormen’s heart 
rest. That after- 
old “Cape Horn 
mizzen hatch 


noon 


some 


his whole brave life. 
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‘“‘Now we're homeward bound, my boys, 
The wind is blowing free.”’ 


Nova Scotian Ballad Log 


Though three topsails had to be sent down from aloft because of the damage sustained by thetr topmasts, 
the Avon Queen made fast time north-eastward off the Atlantic coast of Nova Scotia 
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On a rainy morning in the summer of 1930, the schooner Leo le Blanc lies at the wharf in Westport, N.S. 
Mirroring her, the sea gives no hint of the end which shortly awaited this ship. During a raging winter 
gale off Turks Island in the West Indies, her rudder was torn away and she was driven helpless to 
destruction on savage reefs 
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“Oh, Johnny’ll go to his darling, 
And Bobby'll vo to his dear, 
And Mike will go to his wife and family, 
And Andrew for pipes and beer. 
But I'll go to the dance hall 
To hear the music play, 
For around Cape Horn and home again, 
Oh, that’s the sailor’s way!” 


The mate had followed the Horn 
road as long as he could find square- 
rigged ships to carry him along it. 


He had good right to sing of the sailor’s 
way. 

Some hours later we entered 
Bay, where our massive starboard anchor 
plunged down to shatter the evening 
calm. It was late and still to 
proceed into the Gut of Canso, that 
eighteen mile passage between the main- 
land of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton 
Island which would give us to 


(‘anso 


too 


access 


rigging,” 


i, 
feel below 


“U'p aloft amid the 
forecastle head many The two sails 


and ihe forest 


rthe } lo 
a r being 





the camera catches a peaceful scene on the 


rysau, whose boom has been mended with a splint of planks 


snapped by a sudden squall 
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the Northumberland Strait and the 
‘‘North Shore’’ of New Brunswick which 
lies beyond it; but all hands felt that 
the home port was rather near at hand. 
Soft light shone on the buildings and 
beach sands of the little town of Canso, 
perched on the hills a few hundred 
vards from our bows, and a_ breeze 
stirred off the land, bringing old familiar 
odors of spruces and meadows, forgotten 
at sea and in the harbour of New York. 

That night the fog stole in. Far off 
shore, where she was less in the path 
of outbound shipping, the Avon Queen 
was hove to, with wheel lashed down 
and jibs furled. When I came on deck 
at four in the morning the gray opaque- 
ness was still drifting weirdly past the 
glow of our riding lanterns. Phosphor- 
escent radiance glimmered in the black 
depths overside, but ten feet from the 


hull the washing 
seas merged with 
the atmosphere’s 


dripping darkness. 
()ver our quiet 
mast-heads hung a 
star two, large 
and blurred, for the 
fog lay low on the 


or 


sea. 

At intervals the 
warning groan of 
a steamer’s horn 


sounded ominously 
from close on our 
starboard beam. 
“We'll answer him 
every time he blows 
anyway?” said Pat, 
able seaman, and 
long blasts from 
our hand fog-horn 


reverberated away 
into the sightless 
pall. Pat blared 
loudly at fifteen 
second intervals, 
but the steamer 
took less pains. 
Anxious minutes 
dragged by, until 
finally her signal 
sounded from = a- 
head, and was 
shown are the inner jib gradually muffled 
to stillness in the 


distances of the fog. 
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Wan light began 
to grow. By three 


bells, five-thirty 
o'clock, day was 
full dawning, and 


the fog had drifted 
mvsteriously away. 
We were alone on 


the sea, with only 
a trace of land 
visible as a gray- 


blue mass low on 
the starboard 
horizon. A_ blood- 
red sector of the 
rising sun burst 
over the sea rim, 


casting red-orange 
flecks on the steely 
blue of the deep. 
As the flaming dise 
climbed through 
the first stratum of 
low-lying mist its 
red became deep 
gold, then yellow, 
and at last true sun 


color, too intense 
for the eve to 
endure. Its glit- 


tering pathway 
the sea 


over was 
severed by the 
slopes of the 
shifting waves 
which, sprang to 
meet a newly trick 
risen breeze. 


Shadows and golden light appeared on 
our wet decks. It was a fair morning. 

During the forenoon watch the Avon 
Queen sailed past Canso, across Cheda- 
bucto Bay, and by mid-day was well 
into the entrance of the Gut. Here 
Cape Breton and Guysborough County, 
N.S., are separated by only a mile of 
water, and soon the entrance was hidden 
by a bend astern. The day was bracing 
and golden, and we clipped along to the 
tune of rushing water and summer wind. 
Vast sweeps of territory roll down to 
each shore of the Gut; they are the green 


domains of farms whose weathered 
houses look far out across land and 
water. Atop great knolls rest lonely 


churches, white and high. Beyond them 
the clouds tower; earth drops away for 
miles below. Worship could have no 
finer setting. 
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A sailing vessel's steering gear ts operated by man power alone. The 
helmsman watches the compass card inside the oval aperture in the cabin 
wall, and keeps his weather eye on the spanker canvas as the wind veers. 
Every half hour, he sounds the ship's time on the soft-toned bell before 
him, and hears it echoed by the deeper bell on the forecastle head. A 
at the wheel lasts two hours. 


Midway through this glamorous 
passage we sighted Pirate’s Hole, which 
is a steep-walled cove deep in the spruce- 


clad bluffs of the Nova Scotia shore. 
According to local tradition Captain 
Kidd once cast anchor in that land- 


locked pocket to elude a hot chase by 
men-of-war. Up the Gut sped the 
pursuit and its pirate quarry escaped, 
for the quick-witted buccanneer had 
lashed green spruces to his topmasts and 
veiled the hull of his grim craft with 
foliage. Seamen have not forgotten 
that obscure little cove where nature is 
said to have saved the skull and bones. 

At Ship’s Head open water appeared 
beyond our bows again. We had had 
good luck and had come through the 
Gut without an hour’s delay or the 
necessity of once putting the schooner 
about. In late light she stood on to 
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{ pleasant job for a summer watch."” There ts not much wind blowing, and Tab low? / 
trope s ¢ nd lo pre ent is tra ving fk irther ff. near the p 0p ladder. anothe rman Sttlche 1 forn satl 
The schooner is moving steadily along with all her canvas drawing in the fair breeze. It's mid-afternoon 

and all's well 





Brought down the river to Newcastle, this lumber has been cut and awaits shipment to world markets. 
Much of it will be carried by schooners. It was here that the Avon Queen received her next cargo. The 


Mirimichi has always been a favourite calling ground for sailing ships. 








—— 
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‘‘Man the windlass, heave her short, 


Nova Scotian Ballad Log 


When at last the wind came fair, the sails were set and the anchor cable clanked into the chain locker 


And we'll get under way 


While his superior officer on the forecastle head watches the progress of the heavy mud-hook toward the 


surface, the bosun stands ready at the control bar of the donkey engine 
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“And away, 


my Johnny boy, we're all bound to go!” 


says the old deep-sea shantey. Two village 


hoys rapidly deciding to sell their farms and go to sea, as they study the Avon Queen's stout hull, and 


breathe 


round Cape George, whose crest looms 
green above the brickish cliffs below. 
Far to starboard, as night came on, 
Prince Edward Island rose into sight, 
and morning brought us our first 
land fall of the New Brunswick shore, 
blue and distant. All day she beat north 
through light airs, making for the mouth 
of the Mirimichi the river of home. 

Without warning the sky to windward 
grew inky, and a black squall screamed 
down upon us, slashing the water as 
it ran. Amid the blustering tumult of 
wind, the thunder of sudden rain, the 
eery dirge in quivering rigging, our 
thick fore-staysail boom was snapped 
in two like a match-stick. Before that 
weight of wind the Avon Queen heeled 
far over and seudded fast the 
driven waters. 

Gradually the weather’s howl subsided, 
the squall stormed into the distance 
down to leeward, and the ship swung 
back to an even keel. Mr Vickery 


across 


in wanderlust with the tang of oakum and salt water. 


directed the lashing of a splint of 
planks about the damaged boom. 

“T knew we were in for a dusting!” 
he said. “It’s certain bad luck for 
three men in a crew to shave on Sunday! 
What's worse, Sam here stuck his knife 
into the fore-mast this morning. We're 
lucky there’s a stick left in her!” 

But that night and the morning 
which followed it were fair and clear. 
About noon we hove to, a quarter mile 
off the beach inside Escuminac Point, 
and took aboard the kindly old pilot 
who was to sail the Avon Queen up the 
Mirimichi. 

It was in the last pale light of evening 
that the schooner slid through an 
opened span of the Newcastle Bridge and 
was quickly made fast at her berth 
beside a great lumber yard. An hour 
later the sailormen were gone, and the 
Avon Queen was left alone in the silence 
of the deserted river front. 











The Warden of the Plains 


By Marcaret CompLin 


| T sERT wins — ; wielded enormous 

UTH H ER! “This pagan prairie heart still holds . : 
James Grant pe. sae influence in political 
Warden of the Wild memories of the  bisons’ financial and reli- 
Plains. The name thundering flight. gious cireles in 
is almost unknown And wail of Indian war-cry down Montreal. Grant 


the wind.” a 
today, but at the was “a good man 


time of the fratricidal struggle between but weak in health’, and after a hazard- 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and its ous career in the Athabaska, Qu’ Appelle 
(‘anadian rival, the North West and Assiniboine Districts, died at Grand 
Company, and in the heroie pioneer Portage in 1799. 

davs of Red River Settlement when Apparently no information is avail- 
Indians and buffalo still roamed the able regarding the mother or the place 
Western plains, the name of this man, of birth of Cuthbert James, a child of 
unquestionably one less than four years 
of the greatest of ' when his father 
died, but it is 
probable that his 
mother was a 
Metisse of the 
Qu’Appelle region, 
and that James 
Grant of Red Lake 
Minnesota, was the 
uncle who sent him 


the native-born 
sons of the prairies, 
was one to_conjure 
with. 

Cuthbert Grant, 
father of the 
Warden of the 
Plains belonged to 
a HighlandJacobite 
family which about 
the end ol the 
eighteenth century 
gave many well- 
known traders to 
both the X Y and 
the North West 
Companies. At a 
later date one of 


at an early age to 
Montreal. The bo 
received not only a 
good edueation. but 
was trained to vield 
unquestioning obe- 
dience to the officers 
oftheCompany. His 
descendants believe 
that Grant was the 
first doctor in the 
West. SO 1fT 1S possi- 
ble that he received 


the most famous of 
Hudson's $a \ 
traders, the first 
Lord Strathcona, 
adopted the stirring 
clan motto of the 


some medical train- 
ing in Montreal, 


Grants, “‘Stand but the legend that 
Fast Craigella- he studied medicine 
Ce ae / 

chic as his own. in Fdinburgh can- 


Cuthbert Grant 
was one ol the 
leading wintering- 
partners of the 
Nor’-Westers and 
also a founder of 
the famous Beavei 


not be verified. 
Manv a_ buftalo 
hunter injured by 
the explosion of his 





rude weapon owed 
life or limb to 


Cuthbert James Grant, born 1796, died 1854 (; ; 
y , anes - rant’s s the 
( lub, pa | ot ial From a drawing helieved to have been made in Wran kill in h 
organization wh eh VWontreal when Grant was thout 22 vears old rude Sure ry ol the 
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Turn to the le 


time. He also had an extensive know- 
ledge of the medicinal virtue of native 
herbs. and his daughter, Julie Desjarlais, 
often told her children of the big box 
of medicines that was her father’s 
most cherished possession. ‘“‘He was 
a brave man and a great hunter’, his 
descendants say, but they helieve that 


his influence over the Metis was due 
to the fact that he was the first man 
of education to live among them as 


one of themselves. 

Shortly after he returned to the 
West, Grant, though he could not have 
eighteen old, married 
according to the custom of the fur 
traders the Half-Breed daughter of a 
Scottish trader named MacKay, but 
the tradition of a tragically sudden 
death about a month later is all that 
is now remembered of his first wife. 
Not long afterwards he married a 
Metisse, Madelein Demarais, probably 
the daughter or the Jean 
Baptiste Demarais. The daughter of 
this marriage was named Maria. ‘When 
my grandfather went back to Montreal 
his wife left the child in care of her 
own mother, and went away with 
another man from Montreal’’, 


been yvears 


sister of 


says 


ft past the church, follow the road for about a 


uf-breed settlement known as Chicago, the home of Colbert St 
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mile and you will come 
Dents 


Grant’s granddaughter. ‘‘He never saw 
heragain. He tookhis little girl and raised 
her up. Maria married a Metis, Pascal 
Breland, and raised a large family.”’ 
It would appear that Madelein deserted 
the child while Grant was in Montreal 
in ISIS after the Seven Oaks affair. 
Grant first appears on the pages of 


Red River history in the winter of 
1815. Though only nineteen years old 
he was already not only a_ trusted 
clerk of the Nor’ Westers, but also 


leader of the Metis of the Qu’Appelle, 
and came into collision with the 
Governor of Assiniboine when he, with 
Peter Pangman, known as ‘“‘Bostonnais”’ 
and other mounted followers defied an 
order forbidding the hunters to run 
the buffalo on horseback. 

It will be recalled that early in the 
nineteenth century the philanthropic 
Lord Selkirk obtained a grant from 
the Hudson’s Bay Company of over 
116,000 square miles in the heart of 


the great buffalo-hunting grounds of 
the Assiniboine, Saulteau, Cree and 
Sioux Indians, and that on August 


30th, 1812, his first party of Colonists 
reached the Forks of the Red and 
Assiniboine Rivers. Five days later 
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Ind im en 


ampment at Lebret. 


Ciovernol 


Macdonell took possession 
the i 


greater part of what is now 
south-east Saskatchewan, southern 
Manitoba, North Dakota and Minne- 
sota. A site on the west bank of Red 
River, now known to Winnipegers as 
Point Douglas, was chosen for perma- 
nent settlement, after which, 
adequate arrangement had been made 
lor provisioning the Settlers, Maecdonell 


of 


as 


no 


led his men along the well-worn, 
zig-zagging prairie trail to the winter 
feeding ground of the buffalo at 
Pembina, seventy miles distant. 


Fort Daer, the pathetic collection of 
log huts built by the Colonists 
the junction of the Pembina and Red 
Rivers, was within a quarter of a mile 
of the posts of both the secretly hostile 
Nor’ Westers and the callously In- 
different Hudson’s Bay traders, who 
watched one another across the narrow 
stream like wolves with their ears laid 
back, and the bewildered Scottish 
Colonists found the Metis hunters, 
spending the winter hunting buffalo and 
preparing pemmican on the great plains 
stretching away towards the Missouri, 
more friendlythantheirowncountrymen. 


near 


Mission Lake, Qu’Appelle Valley 
But colonization and the fur trade 
are incompatible, and were especially 


so at this time when the bitter struggle 
between the Adventurers of England 
and the Nor-Westers, who considered 
themselves inheritors of the rights of 
trade and discovery of the isolated 
French explorers. was nearing a climax. 


The shrewd North West partners 
claimed that the placing of Selkirk’s 
Colony at a strategic point on the 


route of the Athabaska brigades masked 
an insidious attack on their supremacy 
in that rich region, and when Governoi 
Macdonell issued his proclamation ol 
January Sth, 1814, forbidding the 
export of pemmican provi- 
sions from Assiniboia, the Half-Breeds. 
who lived by supplying the spoils of 


and other 


the chase to the fur traders, were 
utterly antagonized. 
Supremacy in Assiniboia was of 


paramount importance to both Com- 
panies, and the expulsion of the 
Colonists from Red River was decreed 
by the Nor’Westers. It not 
before Cuthbert Grant, Captain General 
of all the Half-Breeds, holding 


was long 


was 
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councils with his Bois Brulés at their 
headquarters, Qu’Appelle on the Assini- 


boine, and word was sent to Moose 
Lake, English River, Cumberland 
House and throughout the whole 
district, for the “‘New Nation’, as 


the descendants of Indian women and 
French and Scottish traders now called 
themselves, ‘“‘to prepare to clear their 
native land of intruders and assassins.” 
By the spring of 1816 Grant could 
write to his superior officer, the Nor’ 
Wester, Duncan Cameron: “Tam happy 
to be able to inform you that they are 
all united and ready to obey our 
commands.” 

In obedience to these commands 
servants of the North West Company 
under Grant sur- 
prised Hudson's 
Bay brigades going 
down the Assini- 
boine to Fort 
Douglas,and seized 
the cargoes of furs 


and pemmican 


Brandon House 
wis pillaged on 
June Ist: at Port- 


age la Prairie the 
band wasreinforced 


by svmpathisers 
from the surround- 
ing region, and 
June ISth saw 
Cuthbert Grant 


with the ferocious 


By schamps of the 


Missouri, Pierre 
Faleon, the poet 
of the “‘New Na- 
tion’’.the Trottiers 


of Pembina, Fran- 
Gardupie, 
Boucher, Batoche, 
and about fifty 
more disguised 
and painted follow- 
ers galloping on 


agile prairie ponies 


COOLS 


along the Portage 
trail towards the 
devoted Colony. 


Catfish, or Boggy 
Creek, was reached 


late in the after- 
noon of the next Tatankanajin (Standing 
day, and when it Stoux Bridge, 





near 


Grant found that the Montreal Express 
that he expected to meet had not 
arrived he called a council of war. 
Semple, the Governor who succeeded 


Macdonell, had destroyed Fort 
Gibraltar, and it was apparently 
decided to attempt to pass Fort 
Douglas unobserved, and spend the 


night at Frog Plains below the Colony. 
You will believe that the Bois Brules 
had come to the Forks to protect the 
harmless provision brigade, or to join 
forces with the brigade and destroy 
the Colony, as you credit the Nor’- 
Wester or the Hudson’s Bay account 

of the affair. 
The advance of the Bois Brules 
towards the Colony buildings was 
reported by Aa boy 


on the watch- 
tower of Fort 
Douglas. Semple, 
anxious for the 
safety of the 
Colonists, ordered 
about thirty men 


to follow him, and 
marched out along 
what is now Main 
Street, Winnipeg, 
to intercept Grant 
and his followers. 
The resultant tra- 
gedy on a tree- 
crowned elevation 
of the prairie is 
known to history 
as ‘‘the massacre of 
Seven Oaks.” The 
story is too familiar 
to need repetition. 
South of Inkster’s 
Creek, on the east 
side of what was 
later known as the 
King’s Road be- 
tween Fort Garry 
and the Lowe: 
Stone Fort. is a 
monument erected 
through the gene- 
rosity ol the 
(‘ountess of Selkirk 
‘‘on the site where 
fell Governor 
tobert Semple and 
twenty of his 
officers and men.”’ 


Buffalo 
Fort On’. 1 ppelle 


and his wife 
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catastrophe is one 
questions of 


that found in the 
Falcon, the poet 

blames the leader of the 
giving the 
sang of the 
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to blame for the the Bois Brules of their country, and 
of the debatable of the mistake made by their leader in 
Western history. No thinking he could strike the Bois Brules 
account of the tragedy exceeds in interest with terror. “Oh to see the English 
chanson of Pierre — fleeing! Oh the shouts of their pursuers!” 
of his people, who sang Pierre and all the Half-Breed 
English for hunters and voyageurs of the North 
first order to fire. Pierre West. The tragedy of Seven Oaks, 
strangers who came to rob magnified into AI famous victory of the 


Who was most 
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Seven Oaks Monument, erected in 1891, by the Manitoba Historical Society through the generosity 
of the Countess of Selkirk, on the site where fell Governor Robert Se mple and 20 of his officers ‘and men, 
June 19th, 1816. In the distance is the old residence still oc upied by the aged Sheriff Inkster. 
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Beaver Lodge, redrawn from a picture furnished by Miss Adele Clark. Reproduced by courtesy of 
G. J. Laing, Editor, ersity of Chicago Press, from *‘ Masters of the Wilderness” by C. B. Read 

“New Nation” over the British, struck Simpson's idea of smuggling Grant 

a severe blow at the prestige of the into the Service was to appoint him a 

white race. clerk of the Company at Fort Garry, 
Cuthbert Grant must not be too the last post one would think should 

severely blamed for the part he played have been chosen. Two years later 


in this tragedy, for even his enemies 
admitted that he saved the settlers 
at the risk of his own life, and protected 


the women and children after the 
surrender of Fort Douglas. When the 
terror-stricken band of Colonists once 
more left for Jack River (Norway 
House), he insured their safety by 
riding with some followers whom he 


could trust along the river-trail as far 
as St. Andrew's Rapids. Six years after 
Seven Oaks, Simpson, who became 
Governor of Rupert’s Land after the 
amalgamation of the Companies in 
1821, wrote to Selkirk’s brother-in-law: 


“There I met the celebrated Cuthbert 
Grant he assured me that the 
melancholy catastrophe was entirely 


the result of the imprudent attack made 


on them by Mr Semple’s party. ..The 
Half-Breeds and Indians look up to 
him with great respect; indeed, there 


is not a man in the Country possesses 
half the influence over them it might 
be policy to overlook the past he 
might be smuggled quietly into the 
Service again.” 


Simpson writes of ‘‘a premeditated and 
unprovoked assault’’ made on Grant 
by some of the Scottish settlers, who 
were punished “by a light fine.” 
Apparently it was considered advisable 
to avoid further conflict and transfer 
Grant to another post. In the records of 
the parish of St. Francois Xavier, 
Manitoba, is this historical note: ‘The 
Settlement of the White Horse Plains, 
known today as St. Francois Xavier, 
was begun in the spring of 1824 by 
Monsieur Cuthbert Grant.” 

Some time previously to this date 
Cuthbert Grant and Mary MceGillis, 
a Half-Breed daughter of Hugh MeGillis, 
a Nor’Wester, had been married by 
either Father Provencher or Father 
Dumoulin. After he settled on the 
White Horse Plains, Grant built what 
was for those days a commodious house 


at Granton, as the settlement later 
known as St. Francois Xavier, was 
sometimes called. He also built the 
first watermill in Red River, but the 


mighty hunter was not a millwright and 
lost £800 on the venture. “Everyone 
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were Presbyterian Highlanders, so it 
is litthe wonder that religious and 
political strife eventually developed in 
a Settlement with so many conflicting 
interests. Lord Selkirk had made, in 
IS17, a treaty with the Indians of Red 
River, always friendly to the Colony, 
but the dangerous Sioux to the south 
were only kept in check by the buffalo 
hunters, who under Grant became a 
highly trained and disciplined force of 
Plain Rangers, and guarded the settle- 
ment he had formerly sought to destroy. 

Some haziness has always existed 
regarding Grant's appointment = as 
Warden of the Plains. It is possible 
that he may have owed it to the impor- 
tant Council of the Northern Department 
of Rupert's Land, and it is unfortunate 
that the Minutes of this Council are 
not available between the vears IS21 and 
1829. ‘The most precise details of mana- 
gement can be found in the later Minutes 
from instructions to Factors to a receipt 


for making caviare from Lake of the 





Mr VW rand-diughter Cuthbert Gra? 
WU UcGulh 1? daughter J 
) y I re Sask } , 


svmpathised with Grant, a generous, 
goodhearted fellow” with a large family 

Many Metis vovageurs and buffalo 
hunters settled near their chief on 
the Plains: the settlement of Metis, de 
Meurons, and French Canadians round 
the “Seigniory”’ given hy Lord Selkirk 
to the Roman Catholic missionaries was 
afterwards known as St. Boniface; 
retired servants of the Hudson's Bay 
and the English Half-Breeds lived along 
the highway known as St. John’s Road; Sir George Simpson who had a great respect for 
and the Selkirk Settlers at Kildonan Grant's influence over the Indians and half breeds 














THE WARDEN 


Woods sturgeon, but apparently Grant’s 
duties were already so well performed 
that before his name in the Minutes of 
the Couneil heid at York Factory in 
IS30 is only the simple statement 
“Warden of the Plains.” 

The absence of adequate military 
force or police protection must have 
made “‘the responsibility of keeping the 
peace among the mixed population of 
the plains’ an onerous one. What 
seems to have been the first hostile 
demonstration of the Metis after Seven 
Qaks occurred when Thomas Simpson, 
the Arctic explorer, horsewhipped “a 
Metis named Larocque. Two vears 
later the vovageurs of the Red River 
brigade refused to leave Fort Garry foi 
Portage la Loche, and it was considered 
necessary to send Grant with the brigade 
to avoid further trouble. During the 
Papineau Rebellion of 1837 many of 
the Metis boasted of the deeds of their 
ancestors, and sang the song of Pierre 
Faleon and French war songs, and it was 
probably owing to Grant’s influence 
that Dickenson, “‘liberator of the Indian 





Varta, daughter of Cuthbert Grant and Madelein 


Demarais. Maria married Pascal Breland and 
a daughter married Labacon Dauphinais of the 
Dauphinais. The ancient tintype from which 


this 1s copied, was in very bad shape 


>} 
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Colbert St Denis of Lebret. who remembers 

seeing Grant. One of the Red River hunters who 

followed the herds to the westward, he lived near 

Pierre Falcon and remembers the song Pierre wrote 

to celebrate the victory of Seven Oaks. He was 
born at St. Fran-ots Xavier about 1846 


race,”’ was unsuccessful in his efforts to 
incite the people of the plains to revolt. 

In 1834 the Hudson’s Bay Company 
bought back Assiniboia, and in February 
the first meeting of the re-organized 
Council of Assiniboia was held. Sir 
George Simpson was President, and 
Cuthbert Grant was among the 
Councillors. He was also Justice of the 
Peace, and later President of Court in 
White Horse Plains District. 
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With visage fixed 


and Stern as fates decree, 


He looks towards the empty west to seé 


The never-coming herd of buffalo 


The Council governed, but it was 
Grant who held the real authority over 
the motley peoples of the plains. Between 
the years 1840 and 1844 the buffalo 
hunters suffered from the not unnatural 
hostility of the Sioux whose hunting 
grounds they invaded. The Half-Breeds 
retaliated, and in 1844 La Terre Qui Brule 
and three other Sioux chiefs wrote to 
“The Chief of all the Half-Breeds and 
Warden of the Plains’’ demanding that 
four loaded carts be sent as payment 
for the young men who had been 
killed, adding naively: “The Half- 
Breeds are white men, the white men 
always pay well.”’ Cuthbert Grant, 
replying from Granton, says that his 
people are Christians and only retaliated 
in self-defence. “The demands that 
you make we cannot comply with,” he 
‘We will defend ourselves should 
vou be as numerous as the stars, and 
powerful as the sun.”’ 

One of the last of the Red River 
hunters lives today in the Qu’Appelle 


writes. 


Valley — Colbert St. Denis, who was 
born at the White Horse Plains Settle- 
ment about 1846. “Il was too small” 


he said ‘‘to speak to a great chief, but 
I remember seeing Colbert Grant he 
was the highest among us he was like a 
judge, and was well-liked by everyone.” 

It is recorded in the Archives of 
St. Francois Xavier: “* Monsieur Cuthbert 
Grant, husband of Marie MeGillis, 
died on July 15th, 1854, aged 58 years; 
buried on July 16th, in the Parish of 
St. Francois Xavier.” 

Pascal Breland was appointed re- 
presentative of the Metis in the Council, 
and lived in the big house on the Plains. 
Marie Breland, daughter of the faithless 
Madelein, inherited her father’s precious 
box of medicines. But the divine 
spark of leadership was not passed on to 
any of Grant’s sons, and the Metis became 
pawns of an unscrupulous leader. 

The bells of St. Boniface still call to 
prayer, but no voyageur on the river o1 


Buffalo hunter on the plains crosses 
himself as he hears the summons. The 
name of Cuthbert James Grant is 
almost forgotten and no one now 


living can point out the last bivouac of 
the Warden of the Plains. 











Zanzibar and Zanzibarbarians 


By J. Lancrey Levy 


© make the acquaintance’ of 


Zanzibar at night time is an 
unforgettable experience. The 


liner is piloted along a course marked 
by buoys flashing white, red and green 
lights, like will-o’-the-wisps in festal 
garb. The ship turns, and that turn 
reveals a skyline that makes one think 
of Venice. Glimmering lights every- 
where, while from the top of a tower, 
or lighthouse, a blue-white ray 
the water, widening and widening until 
it almost touches the side of the ship 

very pathway of light into Zanzibai 

\ rattle of chains and we have come 
to anchor. 

Suddenly It seems as Ha 
fireflies have been loosed upon the waters 
As these 


one ean 


strikes 


troupe Oo} 


and are approaching the ship. 
dancing lights draw nearer 
hear the chug-chug of a 
engine and, very soon, the port author- 
ities and the ship’s 
agent are climbing 
the ladder to com- 
plete the formal- 
ities attendant 
upon arrival. When 


motor-boat 


these authorities 
are assured that 
all is well with us 


and that we are 
not bringing con- 
tagion into the 
historic East 


African port we are 
at liberty to go 
ashore. 

The 
reaching the shore 
are many, for the 
fireflies reveal 
themselves as 


means of 


motor-boats, 
entirely manipu- 
lated by natives 
who make the pas- 
sage from ship to 
shore at 8S annas 
for each passenger. 


Although 8S annas 





are nominally Sd., the boys regard a 
shilling as the strictly legal fare. They 
will accept anything over and above 
this sum with equanimity. 

I once saw a meticulous gentleman 
hand a boatman 6d. and a threepenny 
bit in silver and demand a penny change, 
which he intended to give to the boys 
as largesse. The boy refused to handle 
the coins and shunned them in gesture 
as if they were plague-infected. The 
passenger tried to argue in English. 
The boatman countered in Swahili and 
countered effectually. He received the 
required fare. 

It was midnight before the first party 
reached the shore. Those who expected 
to find Zanzibar asleep were very much 
mistaken. All the shops in the narrow 
the 


main street were open; all taxi 
drivers were volubly touting for fares 
and every guide was maintaining his 


excellence over his 


fellows. Zanzibar 
was prepared to 


remain and 
do business for so 


open 


long as visitors 
were prepared to 
stav ashore and 


spend money. 

The activity in 
the town, during 
the small hours, 
while the Mahom- 
medan rite of 
Ramazan is In 
progress, Is unfor- 
gettable. 

Zanzibar city by 
day is almost 
equally pietur 
The streets 
the 


cool- 


esque. 
are narrow in 
interests of 

for the trop- 
ical sun beats down 
upon the place 
relentlessly, while 
the narrow fretted 
windows also help 


hess, 
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The Sultan vtistting 
to keep the heat at bay. The light that 
welcomes night arrivals shines from the 
top of the Government Buildings, one 
time the Sultan’s palace. This building 
was shelled by the British Fleet in 1896 
when Seyyvid Khaled bin’ Barghash 
attempted to usurp the throne on the 
death of his brother-in-law, Seyyid 
Hamed, who only reigned three years 
and who appears to have been a man of 
high attainments. 

A British Fleet under Rear-Admiral 
tawson arrived soon after the usurpa- 
tion and, at 7 in the morning of August 
27, delivered a two-hour ultimatum. 

Seyyid Khaled bin Barghash vouch- 
safed no reply. His soothsayers reassured 
him and bade him not to mind the 
guns of the British battleships since 
they would only spout water. The 
bombardment began at the expiration 
of two hours and in 40 minutes the 
palace had virtually been destroyed, 
while 500 dead natives made the place 
seem a shambles. 


The Sultan fled to the German 
Consulate and ultimately was given 
sanctuary in Dar-es-Salaam. One 


wonders what happened to the sooth- 


sayers. 


British 


le barge 


warship in his sta 


The palace of the Sultan, 
Sevvid Khalifa bin Harub, is next door 
to the old palace, which has been 
restored and is used for the purpose of 
administration. 

The tower of the old palace rises from 
the centre of a three-storey building 
around which run generous verandahs. 
The entrance gates are characteristic of 
Zanzibar, lofty doors hung on massive 
hinges and studded with brass 

the decorated heads of which 
sometimes protrude 3 or 4 inches from 


present 


brass 


} IOSSECS, 


the surface of the woodwork. The 
jambs and lintels of these doors are 
elaborately carved. They lead to an 


interior hall, unobstructed to the dome, 
and around this hall run four tiers 
letting on to a series of chambers 
allotted to the use of the Government 
officials. The doors leading to each set 
of chambers are of richly carved, gilded 
wood. The interior is ornate and as- 
tonishingly cool. 

The old and the new palaces look 
down upon wharves and warehouses, 
fragrant with the scent of cloves, for 
cloves represent the staple industry of 
Zanzibar. During the clove season there 
is an almost endless procession of clove- 
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laden wagons making for the wharves, 
drawn by the diminutive humped oxen 
peculiar to Zanzibar and certain parts of 
India, or by patient donkeys wearing 
artificial humps made of sackcloth and 
old canvas. 

The Sultan’s palace is by no means 
imposing but, with the addition of a 
smaller palace overlooking the Indian 
Ocean, a few miles out of Zanzibar, a 
vacht named “Cupid”, almost always 
bobbing about in the Bay, and other 
the monarch seems content 
I understand that a 
an 


comforts, 
or nearly content. 
recent visit was made to England in 
endeavour to induce the powers that be 
to increase the kingly allowance. 
Although the Sultan’s job its 
exacting in these days I believe that, so 
far as Zanzibar is concerned, he exercises 
a harmonious influence on the population 
which largely consists of Arabs (settlers 
since the 10th century), Swahilis, (the 
original local stock) and Indians. Oc- 
casionally one is able to pick out a 
Britisher, a German, Frenchman 


not 


or 


*An island stock illied to the Madagas« il 


( omoro group 


and now the 


old palace, bombed in 1896, 


is seen hevond 


Portuguese, but, as residents, Europeans 

are few and far between. The actual 

population of Zanzibar consists of 
Swahilis 165,000 
Arabs 20,000 


Indians 15.000 
*Comorians 3.000 
Europeans 200 


Despite these small numbers Zanzibar 
English Club and several 
There is one, on the road 

which is a attractive 

place with broad verandahs, finely 
wooded grounds and surrounded by 
groves of graceful coconut palms. 

There is another Hindu clubhouse on 
the outskirts of the town which is 
surrounded by playing fields where, on 
occasion of a Hindu festival, high revel 
is held. I saw a Hindu festival there 
and thousands of Hindus—who seem to 
have the knack of establishing them- 
selves firmly everywhere in the East 
were gathered together in gala attire. 
The male children wore diminutive 
coats, suggesting a coalition between a 


an 
Hindu clubs. 
to Bububu, 


pe ISSECSSCS 


most 


oOnle 
pt opie 


probably immigrants from the adjacent 
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frockecoat and a caftan, with white 
trousers: while the little girls looked 
theatrical in silk-spangled trousers and 
the bullion-embroidered tunics of the 
Kast. They ran drank 
in large quantities and filled themselves 
with sweetmeats of all sorts. Their 
elders squatted in the gardens, looking 
on approvingly, smoking cheroots bland- 
ly and vehement comments, 
punctuated by many gestures, on the 


proceedings. 


races, sherbet 


passing 


Zanzibar is an island 54 miles in 
length and, at its broadest part, 24 miles 
wide. Its area is 640 square miles. 
Near by, comparatively, is Pemba 
Island, more pieturesque, but not so 


interesting historically. Pemba is chiefly 
notable, parenthetically, for the delight- 
ful ancient Arabian proverb ‘Tobacco 
came to Pemba; said: ‘What is 
this?’ Wise men put it in their pipes 
and smoked it.”” There are other islands 
in the neighbourhood of the Protectorate, 
but we are not concerned with them. 
The control of the Protectorate Is with 
the British Colonial Office. This trans- 
ference was affected by Order-in-( ‘ouncil 
in 1914. The order constituted the 


fools 


phar. thre British 


residency 


offices of High Commissioner, British 
Resident and Chief Secretary. The 
administrative body is the Zanzibar 


Protectorate Council, which consists of 
the Sultan as President, the British 
Resident as Vice-President, three official 


and four unofficial members who rep- 
resent various communities. The first 
British Resident was Major F. B. 
Pearce, C.M.G., and the appointment 


combines the offices of Consul General 
and First Minister. 

The finest house in Zanzibar is that 
of the British Resident. Near by is the 
old fort—with much unpleasant history 
to reflect upon the walls of which look 
down upon a neglected Arab graveyard 
with quaint which have fallen 
out of perpendicular in the drunkenest 
Qn the grass in front 


tombs 


fashion possible. 
of the fort is exhibited an assortment of 


obsolete artillery, guns which seem as 
if they had been removed from the 
decks of H.M.S. Pinafore, or from the 


fortress of a rajah. These, no doubt. 
lumpress the Zanzibarbarians. 
The ecitv of Zanzibar, which 
immediately behind the Government 
Buildings, must have been designed in 


begins 
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Ti fhe nalive quarter; a mixture of bamboo 


accordance with the rules governing the 
lay-out of an Eastern maze. The twist- 
ing white-washed streets, surprisingly 
clean, are narrow and entirely without 
architectural uniformity. The roadways 
are paved or concreted and are entirely 
free from the filthy pulverisation of foul 
earth which marks most of the highways 
of the East. The whitewashed houses, 
with their massive, brass-studded doors, 
help to add to the impression of clean- 
liness. 

The lay-out of old Zanzibar must have 
presented the taxi driver—who, today, 
is ubiquitous—with a quaint problem. 
The thoroughfares are only wide enough 
to accommodate one vehicle—and even 
this requires careful handling, as the 
mudguard dents along most of the walls 
indicate. Occasionally the street widens 
into a sort of loop so that one vehicle may 
halt and give way to another. These 
loops designed hundreds of years ago, 
were intended for the ordinary lumbering 
vehicle of the East and not for the mobile 
motor of these days. 

The Post Office, a picturesque building 
in reddish sandstone, marks the begin- 
ning of Main Street, a commercial 
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pbaim feat and corrugated tron architecture. 


higgledy-piggledy with Indian store- 
keepers predominating. Here one may 
buy silks of China and Japan, cloisonné 
from the same countries, shawls embroid- 
ered in India, and ivories and wood- 
work carved there. One may purchase 
silver jewellery and brass bowls from 
Benares Birmingham); Egyptian 
embroideries executed in England; china 
of Viennese origin and novelties ‘*Made 
in Germany’. Very little of the stuff 
offered for sale—designed entirely for 


(or 


visitors—is made in Zanzibar. 
To see the Zanzibarbarian in his 


proper setting one needs to cross the 
town and discover the markets. Here 
you will find him squatting amid piles 
of orange-red tomatoes; Brobdingnagian 
bananas, each a foot long: jack fruit, 
coconuts, luscious-looking mangoes of 
gorgeous hue; oranges with rich, ruddy 
skins, figs, dates and other Eastern 
fruits. On the opposite side of the wide 
road are the fish markets where one may 
purchase fish as strange as those which 
set up a ery and jumped from the 
frying pan in Scheherezade’s story; fish 
marked like zebras; fish coloured like 
blue jays; red mullet, and dowdy 
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looking fish of grey which seem out of 
place among the gaudy coloured collec- 
tion exhibited on the stalls. 

The markets are modern, well-built 
and clean. They face each other at 
either side of a wide road and a row of 
coconut trees, making obeisance, flanks 
the fish market. Near by, at a sort of 
rest place, scores of carts are gathered 
together drawn by patient, hump-backed 
oxen and equally patient and 
donkeys, while their drivers indulge in 
argument or in some Eastern game of 
chance. 

One wants to move about Zanzibar in 
leisurely fashion since so much might be 
missed which is characteristic. At one 
time Zanzibar was the most notorious 
centre of the slave trade. Today the 
slave market exists in name only. It 
is the backwater of a main thoroughfare 
and its centre is now occupied by a 
rich mass of tropical vegetation. At one 
end is the Anglican cathedral and 
adjoining this is an old house which in 
its time must have looked down on 
many scenes of horror. Today the place 
is deserted save by those who use it 
to the eathedral. And 


asses 


as an entrance 
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shop of the Hindu quarter 


vet the altar of this cathedral stands on 
the site of the old whipping post. The 
crucifix over the pulpit is made from the 
wood of the tree at Lake Bangweolo 
under which Livingstone’s heart lies 
buried. 

There is a Roman Catholic cathedral 
as well and a number of low-roofed 
mosques which have a character entirely 
their own. 

Zanzibar also rejoices in a museum 
and such amenities as golf links and 
tennis courts, all surrounded by coconut 
palms and mango trees. 

One must move leisurely through the 
native quarters of the city—particularly 
the Hindu and the Arab quarters—for 
the former transports one, with the turn 
of a taxi wheel, to Bombay or Caleutta, 
while the latter seems to whisk one to 
the more northern latitudes of Arabia. 
A sign of the times is provided by the 
cinema. The Hindu and Arab quarters 
rejoice in quite a number of them, 
flaunting lurid posters with captions in 


Hindustani, Arabic and sometimes 
French. 
The highly-smelling Hindu quarter 


makes up for its aroma in picturesque- 
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Post Office 


Nreszue 


One feels as if a number of 
pictures, painted on rice paper by an 
Indian artist, suddenly had 
endowed with life. Hindu 
flamboyant in orange and red, parade 
the streets or squat before the doors of 
their Hindu children sleep on 
the verandahs, while Hindu men, squat- 
ting on their haunches, endeavour to do 
business in front of the most curiously 
furnished shops imaginable—for the 
entire stock-in-trade of most of the 
establishments cannot possibly be worth 
more than a few shillings. They offer 
millet seed, wheaten meal of some sort, 
coconuts, bananas, unappetising looking 
dried fish and a few other oddments. 
Some places provide lemonade for the 
thirstv—or something served up in 
lemonade bottles—but as the sun beats 
upon these bottles for the greater part 
of the day one regards their thirst- 
quenching potentialities with something 
like a qualm. 

Towards midday most people in the 
Indian quarter of Zanzibar—and_ the 
Arab quarter for that matter 
curl themselves up in some convenient 
corner of their verandahs or shop fronts 


hess. 
become 


women, 


houses: 


too, 
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to enjoy the siesta. For at least a 
couple of hours little life stirs there. 
But before and after the siesta Ngambo, 
which is the name of the native town, 
is alive with movement and makes one 
think of the immediate vicinity of an 
anthill. 

One reaches Ngambo by crossing the 
Daranjani Bridge, built across a swampy 
hollow into which all sorts of rubbish 
is tipped and in which mosquitoes make 
high holiday. 

Zanzibar lives almost entirely out of 
itscloveindustry. The insignificant look- 
ing bud, gathered prematurely, fills the is- 
land witha characteristic aroma, much as 
the smell of cinnamon dominates Ceylon. 

The centenary of the sowing of the 
first clove was far as | 
know, celebrated in Zanzibar, which seems 
to have been an omission. It ts difficult 
to believe, as one motors through miles 
of clove groves, that the first seed was 
planted in Zanzibar as recently as ISIS 
by Arabs who brought them from the 
Island of Reunion. Today the crop is 
easily the chief source of revenue of the 
Government, while the entire prosperity 
of the protectorate relies upon it. 


seed not, So 
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The sultans encouraged clove planting 
in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba 
from the very first and, by themselves 
planting, set a good example to the 
population while indicating the posses- 
sion of something very like foresight. 
Manual labour and attention were not 
costly in the Zanzibar of those days since 
slavery was in foree and enabled a 
maximum of activity to be maintained 
with a minimum of outlay. Enforced 
labour, which only required feeding, 
helped landowners to be fastidious in the 
lav-out of their plantation and these 
extravagances—almost impossible with 
paid service—account for the impressive- 
ness of the alignments and the general 
spaciousness of the groves. 

some of the clove trees reach il height 
of 40 feet which makes picking difficult; 
while some have put forth such generous 
branches that they meet overhead form- 
ing the shadiest shelters for the pickers 
who have to work long and arduously in 
the hot Zanzibar sun. 

The clove buds are gathered, long 
i a Sa before flowering takes place, in August 
palm 7. aelien eit aan waabeeiie do os onutde or September, while a second crop ts 
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ready tor picking in) December and 
January. Picking is by no means easy 
and occasionally, especially in the case 
of high trees, very exacting indeed. 

The entire crop which, with that of 
Pemba, provides 90 percent of the 
world’s need in cloves—is hand-picked 
Pickers are paid by the measure—at so 
much a “pishi’, which ts equivalent to 
a weight of 4 lbs. On the Government 
plantations run on more modern lines, 
the weighing machine has been adopted, 
although the “pishi”’ standard is ad- 
hered to for payment. Since 1913 the 
prices paid for picking have doubled 
but, since the price ol cloves has also 
increased within the same period, the 
grTOWR! has not been affected tO any 
great extent 

It is the custom to dry the clove buds 
on concrete drving floors o1 grass mats. 
During this process they lose about 65 
percent of their weight. Their price 
varies, but is generally in the neighbour- 
hood of 30 rupees the rupee has been 
stabilised at 1s.6d.—per frasila, which 
is equal to 35 Ibs. All cloves are bought 
and sold bv the frasila. 
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Some idea of Zanzibar’s contribution 
to the clove consumption of the world 
from these figures: 

3941 tons. 
SOO tons. 
124 tons. 
31 tons. 
The planters of Madagascar are doing 

their best to cut into the Zanzibar clove 

industry, but a grower told me that 


may be got 
Zanzibar 
Madagascar 
Duteh East Indies. 
Penang 


Zanzibar was unperturbed, for their 
cloves contain less moisture and are 
better prepared than any produced 
elsewhere, even including those of 


Pemba. Each clove tree of any dimen- 
sions gives the grower a vield of 6 Ibs. 
weight per annum. 

There are two Government schemes 
in operation in the interests of the clove 
grower. One provides for a bonus on 
all bearing trees of such a sum as will 
pay for one clean weeding a year. The 
other, to encourage re-planting, gives 
seedlings free, as well as money payment, 
to all who can show young clove trees 
growing under proper plantation con- 
ditions. 
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One of the exhilarating expe- 
riences imaginable is to drive and loiter 
among the clove plantations. The roads 
of Zanzibar are excellent, almost all those 
running through the plantations are 
macadamised and tarred, while the 
Island Automobile Club has punctuated 
them with helpful signs—each in good 
repair—on which districts and mileages 
are legibly shown. Drinking fountains 
are everywhere. 


most 


The North Road, which passes 
through Bububu and Mkokotini and 
communicates with Mangapwani, is 


more than 40 miles long. The fragrance 
of cloves is everywhere. The road takes 
one through old villages with houses 
constructed from bamboo and reed, their 
shops offering for sale coconuts, mangoes, 
guavas, tobacco and other commodities 
heaped on their tumble-down stoops. 
It winds through groves of coconuts, 
some of the palms strangely distorted 
and twisted into disturbingly serpentine 
forms; occasionally, through the palms, 
one is presented with a glimpse of almost 
white sand and positively blue sea. 
Near Bububu, on one occasion, we 
turned to the left and, after a journey of 
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about a quarter of a mile, found our- 
selves in the courtyard of what once was 
a sultanate, the Marubi Palace, which 
was destroved by fire and which is not 
nearly so old as it seems. It was built 
in the ‘eighties to the 
hamen of the reigning sultan, was burned 
down in the ‘nineties—I do not know 
the cause ol the fire and has remained 
in ruins ever since. This is a pity for 
its original setting must have been a 
glory of floriculture. In its courtyards 
are three octagonal fishponds, once given 


accommodate 


to the cultivation of lilies and lotus, 
and still beautiful if neglected. In these 
courtvards, with lizards making their 


flashing passages on the crumbling stone- 
work, I could not help but think of 
Omar’s lines: 
They Say the Lion and the Lizard 
keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried 
and drank deep. 

Around each courtyard rise columns 
that once supported a roof which must 
have formed a shady colonnade. Beyond, 
half covered with vegetation, are the 
remains of the old palace, gloomy and 
uninviting. This very gloom stimulated 


one’s curiosity and sent one cautiously 
feeling one’s way along black passages. 


The moment I left the light behind me 
and lost myself in the gloom of the dank, 
musty, mould-ridden interior, I found 
myself assailed by hundreds of bats 
which whirled and fluttered about my 
shoulders and compelled me to think, 
with a shudder, of all I have read about 
bats and of their extraordinarily ver- 
minous nature. I hurriedly sought the 
light of the day with the 
crawliest of feelings and left the bats to 
chuckle and nudge each other over my 


creepiest, 


precipitous exit. The atmosphere of 
romance has settled down upon that 
ruined nalace. Its setting must 


have been so beautiful that it is difficult 
to understand why the Sultan or his 
successors never rebuilt the place. 

The central road of Zanzibar passes 
to Mwere Bridge, Dunja, and ends at 
Chwaka. The southern road takes one 
to the south-east extremity of the island 
and winds through palm groves, clove 
plantation and a most impressive avenue 
of mango trees. one of the favoured 
picnic spots of Zanzibar. Each road 
passes through many unpretentious vil- 








ZANZIBAR 


ages, inhabited by clove packers and 
coconut gatherers, 


with the sharp machetes used for then 


who vo about armed 


work Some of the houses are thatched 
and some are built, on a small seale, 
ifter the fashion of the old Dutch houses 
of the ¢ “wpe with cemented stoops and 


cemented end-seats. 
When Vel | 


\ illages miost of 


passed through these 
the inhabitants seemed 


eating ol We 


glimpse - through the windows, of eating 


to ie 


sleeping 
parties and we sew eaters scattered about 
the verandahs. or gathered around rough 
made by burving four upright 
the ground and attaching 
top of sprawling on 
wherever 


tables 
branches in 
to them a 
the red earth on 
might be 
time comes the villages are real places 
of th lead sound save the 
soughing of the palms, the bray of a 
donkey, the clucking of fowls, the bark 


Sorts 
else an eatei 


accommodated. When siesta 


not it 


of a dog. 

The must 
regarded as a introduction to 
Zanzibai The old Arabs planted a few 
around then houses lol food and shad 


palm almost be 


recent 


eoconut 





Ruins of the 
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but did not dry the nuts or prepare 
copra. Within the last 15 years more 
than 200,000 palms have been planted 
on Covernment plantations alone, on 
land which found 
the growing of cloves. Arabs and natives 
have followed this example with much 
proht to themselves Actually the COCO- 
nut much vield than 
the clove and requires very little atten- 
The price Of copra does not vary 
verv much, and this provides the reason 


has been useless for 


Vives a steadiei 
tion. 


why the coconut crop has hecome sup- 


plementary to the clove. The coconut 
is menaced by only rie pest, the 
rhinoceros beetle, the attack of which 
will kill trees of five or six vears old. 


Trees that have passed this span survive 


the beetle’s attacks. 


The coconut kernel is a staple article 
of Zanzibar diet while its husk is con- 
verted into a sort of cleaner and its 


hard shell sold as fuel In the Indian 
and Arab quarters almost every shop 
exhibits broken 
eoconut shells. 

Zanzibar 
small way 


for sale a cairn of 
but in a 


have 


also grows 
The Government 


COCOA 


ro oe Le eee 


now overgrown win vegetation, 








us ( 
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exhaustively in this 


direction and have shown that the soil 
is particularly adapted to the 
which are mune 
well and require little 
Crovernment 


experimented very 


trees 
from bea 
attention The 
has also successfully exper- 
imented in cola Zanzibar ¢ xports ehil- 
hes in diminishing quantity and grows 
millet and ground nuts 


dliseas ? 


Tri Ze 
Cum VTOW 
damp valleys and 
cultivated, but is produced. 
The climate of Zanzibar is sometimes 
overwhelmingly hot but ts not unhealthy 
for Europeans. One man I spoke to, 
who had lived there for 20 vears, told 
me that he had a dav’s illness 


some rice 


Sugai wild in some of the 
in certain districts is 


little sug 


had nevel 


and that the sufferings of most Euro- 
peans were brought about by themselves 
owing to : too |} quent application to 


which both 
~( nsible 


the hottl t he contents of 
late “But 


said, ‘“‘do not 


most 
0 hbevond it 
stimulant 


cheer and ine} 


people” he 


sundowner. 


which is all the 


one requires sp 


The hottest part ol the vear lasts 
from November to April. The north- 
east monsoon visits the island between 
December and March and the south- 
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west monsoon from June to Septemb 
When it rains thi 
whelming. The rainfall 
\ tropical rainstorm in a Zanzi- 
LM pPFessive 


\ iolenc » abates one 


torrent is often over- 
averages OS 
inches 
bar coconut grove is a most 
sight and when its 
finds that it has changed the landseape 
iIntO a pertect fairvland, for the falling 


SWaving Vista ol 


drops transform the 


palin branches into patterns the dain- 
tiest imaginable in lace and crystal 
When the sun comes out again the sight 


ol the palm branches diamond edged 
beauty. 


Zanzil 


is one of Su] reli 


‘The Arab Island 


types on 


look as if they had dropped out of the 
pages ot! “The Thousand and One 
Nights” or as if thev had been con- 
tem porery with Omar Khavvam They 


are turbanned, or fezzed, and bearded 
and these beards are fearful and wonder- 
ful things. There are Arabs 
decorated with that 
beard which [ in my 
was wont to describe as 
strings”. Thev are bonnet-strings of 
oily black hair which ring their faces 
and impart to them a look of complacent 
savagery. They wear forked beards 


whos 
peculiai 
bo hood 
“bonnet- 


faces are 


form of 
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short curly beards and voluminous 
beards which waterfall down the wearer's 
chest and entitle him to the honourable 
rank of “King Beaver’’. 

They are disturbingly polite. Not 
only do they greet the stranger and make 
but they do so with humility 
that impressive gesture of 


one Is 


obeisance 
and with 
salutation 
emphasised In plays dealing with the 
Rast. One vast gentleman, all delled 
up in white and bearded like a pard, 
raised his hands aloft, palms upward, 
thumb touching thumb, and brought 
them down sweepingly, gracefully, bend- 
ing In Obeisance at the same time. The 
compliment embarrassed me and [T could 
think of nothing else to do but to lift 
mv fingers after the fashion of staimed 
vlass bishops when administering bene- 


accustomed to see 


dietion. 
Tippu Tib is gratefully remembered 
in Zanzibar. They sel] picture 
ecards of him and his name frequently 
literature inspired 
history. 
adventure 


post- 


is referred to in the 
by the and its 
much African 


island 


Central and 


After 


much valuable work so far as explorers 
like Cameron and Stanley were con- 
cerned, Tippu Tib settled in Zanzibar 
and became most helpful to the Sultan 
as well as an important person in the 
council of the island. Europeans loved 
him beeause of his earnestness, his 
honesty and his fearlessness. He died 
in June 1905, 

Zanzibar is an interesting place in 
which to make holiday. It is ¢ 
ently picturesque, its city Is attractive 
and its people, for the most part, polite 
(Guides and taxi drivers 
because their vocation 
natives provid» a 
constant st and whethe 
one follows them on their fishing expedi- 
them in their wild 
quaint bull fighting 


Portuguese Ol 


NISIST- 


and respectful. 
only importune 
demands it. The 
soures of inter 
tions, boai 
hunts, attends then 

a legaev from. the 
watches them picking cloves or gathering 
eoconuts the cold milk of which 
provides an extraordinarily refreshing 
drink into which some connoisseurs drop 
a modicum of gin-—-they are always 
interesting. 


joins 





Singing Zanztharbarians sw 


imming round a departing 
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From the depths of the earth to the package, A portrayal of the modern processes of salt production 














Illustrations by 
courtesy of Canadian 


Industries Limited 
ROM the earhest beginning of 
recorded history salt has had an 


honoured place in the reeords of 
man. Aside from its being one of the 
indispensable necessities of life, it has 
into the ritual of 
many religions, been the basis of 
a number of popular superstitions, and 
it has been held to be svimbolical ol 
manv of the cardinal virtues. 


been incorporated 


has 


Salt occurs in nearly everything on 
the face of the earth. It is found in 
mins plants, and the flesh and blood 
of animals contain small percentages. 
It occurs in sea water, In) certain 


springs and in massive beds in the earth. 
ly fore our fore- 
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By L. Heser Core 


mission of th Dene 

Minister, Department 

Mines, Ottawa. ( , 
many of the early tribal wars were 
fought over. the PpOSSeSsION ol salt 
springs, and the tribe that held a salt 


supply was considered fortunate indeed, 


since even in the very earliest times it 
was considered essential to the very 
existance of mankind. This necessity 
of salt to mankind is even today well 


illustrated by the following extract taken 
from a Canadian paper a few vears ago 


Cuenea, Equador, Nov. 2.—Searching for 
salt, of which there is a great shortage here, a 
band of the inhabitants stormed a government 
storehouse today \ clash with the police 
ensued, and four persons were killed and many 
injured 


Probably our cCar- 





liest ancestors took 


salt into their systems 








In the earliest times, 
fathers had = discov- 
ered fire the, ate 
the flesh of animals 
and herbs in the raw 
state, and thus 
absorbed the salt in 
the flesh and blood 
and other food, so 
did not require any 
further supply. When, 
however, they com- 
menced to cook their 
food, they found that 


by boiling they 
removed a large per- 
centage of the salt 
and consequently felt 


the need for addi- 
tional quantities. It 
was then that they 
noticed that the ani- 
mals made regular 
visits to the salt 


marshes along the sea 
and salt springs, 
so they followed the 
animals and in time 


to 








by licking rock salt. 
Afterwards when the 
use fire became 
better known it was 
found that salt could 
be obtained from sea 
water or salt springs 
by boiling. The term 
‘salt licking’ which is 
employed bv early 
Greek and Roman 
writers, indicates that 
the use of salt mixed 
with was not 
employed in ancient 
time, but it is certain 
that the use of added 
salt followed the in- 
troduction of the 
luxury cooked 
meats and vegetables, 
and the existence of 
the first cook pot has 
been traced back to 


of 


for rd 


ol 








communities grad- 
ually built up in those 


places where salt was 1--Wooeden Ladle: B 

. . Waster I isststant 

obtainable. It is well Yl iooden’spade. 
known to students of 4~ He L —Rake 
i? Bucket for Blood 


early history that 


An Ancient Salt Works 


the dwellers in the 
first stone age. 


Cask: C--Tul D-—The It is believed that 
F—The Master's Wife . . . 
Board I—Salt Baske the antiseptic use ol 
f--Strax V-- Bow es “eoqls » its » 
ee ee alt predated its use 


From an Old Print published in 1556 
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for culinary purposes, 
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for the Egyptians prepared the bodies 
of their dead by immersing them in a 
strong brine for seventy days before 
they were committed to the embalmer 

The demand for salt for both 
domestic and antiseptic purposes soon 
led to the establishment of an ever 
Increasing trade in that product. Fon 
example, the supplies for the markets 
of ancient Kgvpt were obtained from the 
salt basin of the Sahara, and it is probable 
that the trade in salt is one of the most 


early 


ancient of commercial 
{part from its 
a food preservative, 
salt entered 
the ancients 


enterprises. 
use as a condiment 
and a basis of 
into the sacred 


In Old Tes- 


commerce, 
functions ol! 


tament history it was invested with a 
certain sanctity as the foundation of a 
covenant between God and man, and, 
as the symbolization of virtue, purity, 


and faithfulness, it has passed into the 
religion of almost every race and nation. 

From the earliest days down to the 
present time salt has played a part ol 
ever increasing importance in the history 
of all and fortunate indeed is 
the country which has an abundant 
supply of this essential mineral within 


its borders 


nations 
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Canada is blessed with occurrences of 
salt in practically every province of its 
domain, but not all of them 
current commercial value and 
of them are not apt to be developed in 
the immediate future. 

The importance of salt to the early 
settlers of Canada was fully recognized 


are ol 
mans 


by the Crown and what looked like 
promising springs were reserved and 
endeavours made to work them Thus 


several springs in the Niagara peninsula 


produced small quantities of salt as 


early as 1793. 
Brine springs have been known in 
Alberta and the Northwest Territories 


for many vears. 

The utilization of salt deposited from 
brine springs in the Mackenzie River 
district in the early vears of the nine- 


teenth century marks probably the 
beginning of the salt industry in the 
west. Salt river, where one of the 


strongest springs occurs, Was visited in 
1820 by Sir James Richardson, and 
in the same year D. W. Harmon stated 
that: 
“down Slave river 
places, where almost any quantity of 
excellent white salt may be 


there are several 


clean 
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taken with as much ease as sand 
along the seashore. From these places 
the greater part ol the northwest is 
supplied with this valuable article.” 
To the Indians of the Plains the 
salt Manitoba must have 
been known for many years, and use 
made of them for needs. In 
the early vears ol the nineteenth century 
about the veal 1I8S20—at the brine 
springs situated on Red Deer peninsula 
in the southern part of Lake Winnipeg- 
Osis, active operations were ¢ ymmenced 
by James Monkman in the manufacture 
of salt. The production then obtained 
was small, and the product used only 
When these springs 


springs oO! 


domestic 


for local demands. 
were visited in 1858 by Professor H. \ 
Hind, operations were being conducted 
by James Monkman’s sons on a more 
extensive scale, and with some degree of 
profit, as the salt was in greater demand 
owing to the influx of settlers in the 
neighbourhood of the Red River valley. 

Mr. T. W. Spencer, who, during the 
summer of 1874, made a brief exploratory 
trip into the region where these brine 
springs occur, found that the manu- 
facture of salt was still being carried on, 
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in a small way, at the springs at the 
south end of Lake Winnipegosis; pre- 
sumably the same springs where the 
Monkmans carried on operations. 

From the time of Spencer's visit the 
manufacture of salt from these springs 
seems to have gradually waned, so that 


when they were visited in ISS9 by 
Mr. J. B. Tyrrell—then of the Geolog- 
ical Survey—there was no salt being 


manufactured, other than, perhaps, a 
small production made from time to 
time by wandering Indian families for 
their own use. This falling off and final 
abandonment of all operations is readily 
understood, since the advent of the 
railway into Manitoba made the better 
and more cheaply produced salt of the 
Ontario and Michigan districts available 
at a price which negatived competition 
at that time. 

The discovery of bedded deposits of 
salt in Ontario dates back to the year 
1866. In that year, when the oil 
excitement was at its height in western 


Ontario—due to oil having been dis- 
covered to the south—a company was 


formed at Goderich, organized by a 
Mr. Samuel Platt, with the object of 
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drilling for oil. This company, with a 
subscribed capital of $10,000, com- 
menced drilling on the north bank of 


Maitland river, to the east of the 
The drill through a 
lavers of gravish limestone of 
varving hardness, to a depth ot OS6 
feet, without encountering any indica- 
tions of oil: so the stockholders decided 
to abandon the enterprise. Mr. Platt. 
decided to continue drilling at 
his own expense, especially since the 
County Council had offered a bonus 
of 81.000. and the citv a bonus of 8500 
provided drilling was continued to a 
depth of 1,000 feet. His efforts were 
amply rewarded, for at a depth of 
964 feet from the collar of the hole, he 


the 
bridge passed 


series ol 


howeve! 


encountered not oul but n solid hed 
of high-grade rock salt into which he 
bored for a distance of 60 feet, thus 


completing 1,000 feet, and securing the 
above mentioned bonuses. 

Upon encountering salt, the original 
company was incorporated as the 
Goderich Petroleum Company and the 
manufacture of salt from brine was com- 
menced in September of that same year. 
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This discovery of salt) in 


Ontario was the real begin- 


ning of the industry on a 
substantial basis and produe- 
Ontario field 


Since 


tion from the 


has been continuous 
that time. 

The suecess attending this 
ploneer Company gave great 
Impetus to this infant 
industry, so that by the next 
valley of the 


by iige 


summer the 
Maitland 
to the town was the 
of extensive drilling 
tions. \bout the vear IS72 
there were 12 plants in full 
operations with a CAPACITY 
of 2.250 barrels of salt pel 
day. 

Since the veal 


has been encountere din other 


from the 
SCCTLC 


opera- 


IS76) salt 


north, south and 
more and 
more wells are drilled = the 
area known to be unc rlain by 
salt is becoming more definite- 
Sandwich ly defined—the tentative 
houndary at present embrac- 
ing about 3,000 square miles. 

The vast extent of this salt deposit 
in Ontario may probably be better 
realized when it is considered that a 
bed of salt one foot in thickness over the 
whole of this area would mean a quantity 
in exeess of 6,000,000,000 tons. Taking 
a specific case, such as at Sandwich, 
where a bed 230 feet in thickness is being 
exploited, if this continues over any 
considerable area, it means that in one 
square mile there is in 
100,000,000 tons of salt in this one bed 
alone. It can thus be that there 
is little danger of the supply of salt in 
Ontario being exhausted for many 
vears to come. 

The occurrence = in 
Provinces of brine carrving 
varying small percentages of sodium 
chloride has been known for many vears, 
but on account of the low saline content 
of these springs it was commonly thought 
that the finding of extensive beds of 
rock salt was improbable. The discovery 
in 1917 of a large deposit of rock salt 
at Malagash, Cumberland county, N.S., 
at a depth of 85 feet from the surface; 
the later discovery in 1921 of a bed of 


wells both 


east so that as 


excess ol 


seen 


the Maritime 


springs 
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salt over 500 feet in thickness in a drill 
hole at Gautreau, Westmorland county, 
N.B.; and recently still the 
encountering ina drill hole near Amherst, 
N.S. of 3,200 feet of alternating beds of 
salt, anhydrite, dolomite, limestone and 
shale, the salt constituting 45 per cent ol 
the whole; have proven this theory to 
and given the Maritimes 
place in the industry. 

With the drilling of a well by the 
Alberta government at Waterways in 
1920, the presence ol beds of salt in that 
district was definitely proved and since 


more 


he erroneous, 
an important 


that time salt has also been encountered 
in a well at Simpson, Saskatchewan, so 
that as the salt 
of Canada are becoming better known. 
salt sodium chloride is 
two forms, in 
which the salt 
is extracted by evaporation, and in 
lump or solid form by direct mining. 

At present salt is produced in southern 
Ontario; at Malagash, Nova Scotia; 
Neepawa, Manitoba; from Simpson, 
Saskatchewan; and from La_ Saline, 
Alberta. Ontario's salt is obtained from 
brine wells, as 
salt produced in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, 
while Malagash salt is recov- 
ered by mining rock salt as 
well as recovery by evapora- 
tion from brine produced by 
leaching the salt from the 
waste piles of the mine. 

The earliest salt recovery 
in Canada was accomplished 
by means of boiling the brine 
in large kettles and as the 
salt crystallized it) was 
scooped out and placed in 
wicker baskets to allow the 
entrapped brine to drain off. 
These kettles were soon su- 
perseded by the ‘open pans’ 
large flat iron 
from 12 to 14 inches deep, 
several feet wide and up to 
100 feet in length were placed 
over a series of flues leading 
from furnaces so that the 
hot gases played directly on 
the underneath side of the 
pan. The formed, 4 
was raked by hand to drain- 


time goes on resources 
(Common 

obtained in 

solution Im a 


Canada in 
brine from 


is also the 


where pans, 


salt, as 
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ing boards along the side of the 
and a small stream of fresh brine allowed 
Pans 
parts 


pan 


to run continuously into one end. 
of this type are In use In many 
of Canada today. 

With the 


constant demand for a 


product of higher quality and more 
uniform texture, the ‘grainer’ system 
was evolved in which steam coils were 


placed di ‘ectly in the pan and automatic 
rakes removed the freshly formed salt 
from the bottom of the pan. While 
this method produced a high grade of 
salt of uniform texture, the crystals were 
coarse and crushing and screening Was 
obtain the fine-grained 
use. The next 
recovery of salt 


necessary to 
product for 
step in advance in the 
from brine was the invention of the 
‘vacuum pan’ in which the 
evaporated from brine in a large enclosed 
evlindrical drum under reduced pressure 
so that boiling is accomplished at a 
temperature considerably below the 
normal boiling point of water. The salt 
from these is automatically re- 
moved from the bottom and _ dried, 
screened, and prepared for the market. 


domest ic 


salt is 


pans 





Works 


Canadian Industries Limited. 
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from the 
original ‘kettle blocks’ producing from 


It is a long ste p in advance 


50 to 100 bushels of 
one of the modern 
which the salt from the time tt 
from the 
the well-known cartons or bags does not 
come in contact with human hands 
With the Ontario 
field the problem of obtaining the salt 
from the bed which occur at an average 
1.000 feet surface, 
importance. The cost 
mining the salt 
difficulties s 
adopted The 


al smallet 


a salt per day, to 
vacuum plants’ in 
Is pumped 


well to the time it is sealed in 


discovery ol the 


lepth ol below the 
was one oO! great 
of sinking a shaft and 
was beset with great 
ingenious method 
drill hole ts cased and pipe Is 
put down inside the larger casing. The 
pipe extends to nearly the 

hole while the casing 
low the the bed 


am of fresh 


was 


smatlet 
bottom of the 
extends just be 
Down the | 


mre 


top ol 


pipe a sti 


water from the surface 1s foreed by 
powerful pumps under a_ pressure of 
175 pounds per square inch. This 
stream quickly dissolves the salt, and 
the saturated brine, being heavier than 


fresh water flows to the bottom and ts 
pun pe d to the surface through the inner 
and pipe. Thus the salt is 
conveyed to the surface both cheaply 
and in a constant supply and is recovered 
from the brine by ’ the several 
methods previously described. 


smaller 


one ol 
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With the discovery of salt at Malagash, 


Nova Seotia, Canada saw its first rock 
salt mine developed. Here the salt is 
encountered first at a depth of 85 feet 
from the surface and now salt is being 


mined from depths rapidly approaching 


1.000 feet. all the workings being in 
salt. The broken salt is hoisted to the 
surface, crushed, and sereened to produce 


the various grades required ol the 


market. 


The Malagash Salt Company at 
Malagash, Nova Scotia, produces all 
grades of crushed rock salt for the 
fisheries, refrigeration, the curing of hay, 
for road surfacing, ete., as well as 


evaporated salt from open pans [oi the 
dairv trade. 

In the 
Industries 
wich, Ont 


field, 


operating at 


Ontario Canadian 
Limited Sand- 
. the Dominion Salt Company 

Qnt.. the Goderich 
Company, and the Western Canada 
Flour Mills at Goderich, Ont., all 
prodace salt of the highest q lalitv. to 
suit the various requirements. 

At Neepawa, Manitoba, the Neepawa 
Salt Company has a mumber of graine 
pans which the produced 
finds a ready market in that province, 
while at the 
Simpson Gas and Oil Co. is producing 


at Sarnia Salt 


from salt 


Saskatchewan, 


Simpson, 


a good grade of salt in open pans 
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In Alberta, at La Saline, 20 miles 
north of Waterways, 


construction 


an open pan plant 
is In course of which will 
shortly be 

The veal 191] 
the chemical industry 
of its raw materials, the 
Salt Co., now part of Canadian Industries 
Limited, in that veal placing its chemical 
Caustic 


In operation 
marked the start: of 
using salt as on 


Canadian 


plant for the manufacture of 
soda and bleaching powder hn operation 
at Sandwich, later the plant being 
enlarged so as to produc liquid chlorine 
hvdrochloric acid and allied 
chemicals In the fall of a further 
extension to the chemical branch of the 
industry was when the Brunne: 
Mond Company at Amherstburg com- 
menced making soda ash by the Solvay 


other 
1QiS 


made 
using brine derived from wells 


that These 


two operations have proy ided an increas- 


pr CeSS, 


a few miles north of town 


ing outlet each veal Ol brine, and at 
present caustic soda, soda ash, liquid 
chlorine, hydrochloric acid and othe 
allied products are being successfully 


manufactured and marketed. 

While salt for domestic 
purposes is known to all, the fact that 
Important of ow 


the use ol 


it is one of the most 
basic raw materials may not be quite so 
that it enters into 


familiar, nor the fact 


a large number of industries. 
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varied: one 


It: uses are nan and 


estimat is that it Isi ularly employ “cl 
in the daily life of mankind in more than 
1.400 different wavs and this total is 


admittedly, not ¢ ynplete 
When the Roman Kempire Was at Its 
definite material 


height salt had very 


and one of the greatest ol military 


value 

roads in history, th Via Salaria o1 
Salt Road, was built to faelitat the 
transportation ol salt to Rome from th 


works at Ostia, where it was being re- 


covered from the salt water of the 
Mediterranean Sea 
Salt in) thos davs 
medium. of 
to the gold and silver ¢ 


soldiers of Caesar 


was used as Pa | 


exchange in a like manne 
ins of later times 
and frequently the 


received part of then pav in Common 


salt That part was known as then 


‘Salarium’ and from that origin ow 
derived. The 
man is not 
this old 


present word ‘salary’ w 


well-known expression ‘A 
is derived from 


worth his salt’ 


custom and is equivalent to saving that 
he is not worth his pay This use of 
medium of exchang » has existe | 


Abyssinia until 


salt as a 
lor many vears and in 
only recent times It Was ¢ mploy das the 
coin of the realm. 

Today salt is one of the basic minerals 
necessary for modern civilization and its 


application is so widespread that it is 
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Hills of fine bulk 


Impossible to give more than the briefest 
outlineof some of the more important uses. 

The Canadian housewife is familiar 
with the ordinary uses of salt in the home 
such as for cooking and seasoning, but 
it also finds many other uses in domestic 
life which are not so well known. For 
example, salt has been found beneficial 
in cleaning cooking utensils, crockery, 


carpets, baths, ete., for extinguishing 
chimney fires, extending the life of 


restoring the colour to white 
enamel ete., and for medicinal use about 
the house, as a mouth wash, an applica- 
tion after insect stings, brine baths, as 
a gargle for sore throat, and for cleansing 
teeth. 

For industrial purposes large quan- 
tities of salt are used for the curing of 
fish, in butter and cheese making, in the 
packing of meat, and as a preservative 
in the canning of meat and vegetables. 

In agriculture salt has been used for 
many vears as a fertilizer for certain 
classes of crops, and for the curing of 
hay it has been found to retain a larger 
percentage of proteins than hay cured 
in the ordinary way. 


bre MOTLIS, 


Blocks of rock salt or pressed blocks 
purchased by farmers and 
nvenient places for their 


are vearly 
placed in. e 
cattle to lick. 

In the chemical industries it forms 
the basis for practically all the more 
Important sodium salts, such as caustic 
soda, soda ash, ete., and in their prepara- 
tion other products such as chlorine for 
water purification and bleaching, 
hydrochloric acid, are produced. 

The Canadian producers are equipped 
to produce all grades of salt up to the 
material of the highest degree of purity, 
running in cases to a product 
99.9 per cent actual salt. Many of the 
more recent advances in this industry 
are also due to the initiative of the 
Canadian producers and the Canadian 
plants and their products compare 
favourably with those in any part of 
the world. 

The Canadian Salt Industry is in- 
creasing yearly and has kept well in 
step with the march of events so that 
as the vears go on it looks forward to a 
bright future and an ever increasing 
activity. 


also 


some 
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Editor’s Note Book 





Our Contributors 


William Doerflinger, a ‘Bluenose’ who 
writes both entertainingly and from 
personal knowledge. In ‘Down North 
in a Schooner’ he captures the 
atmosphere of that fast-vanishing craft 
the sailing ship, and of the race of hard- 
bitten seamen who made the Maritime 
clipper famous throughout the Seven 
Mrs Magaret Complin, of Regina, 
by following up a number of very 
tenuous clues, has been able to throw 
a good deal of new light on the per- 


Cargo 


Seas. 


sonality and achievements of one of 
the most picturesque figures in the 
early history of the Canadian North 
West, Cuthbert James Grant, Warden 


of the Plains. J. Langley Levy, editor 


of the Johannesburg Times, describes 
a visit to one of the most fascinating 
places on the east coast of Africa 


Zanzibar, once associated with the slave 
trade, to-day the place the clove comes 
from. L. H. Cole, who contributes the 
article on Salt, is a technologist on the 
staff of the Dominion Department of 
Mines, who spevializes in all that 
pertains to that familiar commodity. 


It is desired to acknowledge to Miss 
Fanny Foster of Southwold, England, 
credit for the photographs illustrating 
the article “In the Balkans,’ which 
appeared in the May the 
Journal. This acknowledgment of Miss 
Foster's courtesy, was inadvertently 
omitted at the time. 


issue ol 


Geographical Congress at Warsaw 


The Canadian Geographical Society 
will be represented at the International 
Geographical Congress at Warsaw, 
Poland, the latter part of August and the 
beginning of September, by two mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the 
Society, Mr Lawrence J. Burpee, Editor 
of the Journal, and Major G. L. P. 
Grant-Suttie of Toronto. The. Editor 
has been asked to give one of the special 
lectures arranged in connection with the 
(Congress, and has taken as his subject 
the Discovery of Canada. The lecture 





——t 


will be illustrated with a motion picture 
in the form of an Animated Map, 
designed by Mr Burpee and prepared 
by the Canadian Government Motion 
Picture Bureau. This film, which is in 
three reels, tells in a graphic way the 
story of the discovery of the Dominion. 
The sereen presents at the beginning 
merely a map of the country in faint 
dotted lines. On this outline is grad- 
ually built up the results of the dis- 
coveries of the different explorers. 
Starting with the voyages of the 
Northmen to the Atlantic coast, a little 
ship travels across the ocean, and as 
it touches the Labrador a bit of the 
coast appears on the map with the name 
Helluland; the ship sails south and 
Markland is added to the map, and then 
Vinland. Then John Cabot sails west 
from Bristol, and makes his contribution 
to the exploration of the Atlantic coast. 
Jacques Cartier follows, and as he enters 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, a ‘close-up’ is 
thrown on the screen and the explorer’s 
is given in details around the 
gulf from the north shore to the Magda- 
lens, Prince Edward Island, Chaleur 
Bay, Gaspé, Anticosti, and so home 
again by way of the Strait of Belle Isle. 
In a similar way the St. Lawrence is 
added to the map, and the Great Lakes, 
Hudson Bay, the Pacific coast, the vast 
interior, and the Aretic and 
islands. So the story of the exploration 
of Canada is told on the the 
appearance of each explorer being fol- 
lowed by a brief but sufficiently des- 
criptive title. This novel application 
of the mechanism of ‘Mickey Mouse’ to 
the interpretation of maps and _ the 
history of geographical discovery has 
already attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion among educationalists. The pre- 
sentation of the Animated Map at 
Warsaw, in the presence of represent- 
atives of most of the countries of the 
civilized world, offers one more _ illus- 
tration of what the Canadian Geograph- 
ical Society and the Journal are doing 
to spread abroad accurate information 
about the Dominion, its physical 
features, history and resources. 


course 


coast 


screen, 
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SMOKE OF THE BRITISH FI 


‘e7 | F Va 3lready a n stland wher 


Royal and Ancient Club was formed at St. Andrew 
n 1754. Nearly 150 years earlier, James the Sixth 
f Scotland and First of England, brought the game 
to London His club, the Royal Blackheath 
founded 1608, is alive and vigorous to-day, but 
every good golfer rightly regards St. Andrews a 
the cradle of the game. And when on those low 
sandhills by the grey North Sea, ten thousand 
eyes watch every movement of a Hagen or a 
Compston, the tense and thrilling moments often 
need the soothing fragrance of a cigarette Nine 
times out of ten it comes from that “Yellow Packet 
which is familiar to every golfer 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS’ 


GOLD FLAKE 


CIGARETTES 


CORK TIP OR PLAIN 


Pocket tin of fifty 55 cents 
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“Search out a 
North-West 

Passage to lead 
to Old Cathay” 





_... this was the comm I f tl 
King of France to Jacques Cartier, 
navigator of Saint-Malo in 1534 

The legendary North-West passage 
was never discovered, but Cartier, 


true to his trust to add to the prestige 
of his country, sought out the site for 
Atop a hill 

thirty foot cross 
me of the King, 


ind Claimed 1n the nan 


in Verseas empire 


not a ship channel, but a new continent 


And NlOW, on the occasion of the 
fourth centennial! of this fulfillment of 


1 great trust, The Royal Trust Company 


idds its tridute to the many com 
emorating the birth of New France 


THE 


ROYAL TRUST CO. 


President: Sir Charles Gordon, G.B.E. 
Vice-President: Huntly R. Drummond 
General Manager: R. P. Jellett 


Head Office: 105 St. James Street West 
Montreal, Que. 


Branches throughout Canada 


the f ; ; jf Our 


} na 


ASSETS UNDER ADMINISTRATION EXCEED 


$637 000,000 
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Jacques Cartier and Toronto 


The need for more accurate informa- 
tion in regard to even the outstanding 
facts of Canadian history is illustrated 
in the following paragraph in a special 
despatch sent from Toronto to one of the 
leading newspapers of the United States: 
“Cartier’s course is to be traced 
through to the site of old Fort 
Rouille at Torontoand onto old Fort 
Niagara. These plans were announ- 
ced after two international sessions 

here recently to discuss the 
observance.”’ 

Jacques Cartier made his way up the 

St Lawrence in 1535 to the island of 


met 


Montreal, and before he returned he 
climbed Mount Roval and saw iis much 
of the river as is visible from that 
point. That is as near as he ever got to 


Toronto. Even Cartier’s great successor 
(Champlain never stood on the site of 
Toronto, nor ever nearer it than 
Lake Simcoe. So far as is known the 
first white man to visit the place where 
Toronto stands was Etienne Briilé, who 
apparently turned south from Lake 
Simcoe to the mouth of the Humber in 
1615, while Champlain travelled east 
to the Bay of Quinte 


was 


United Empire Loyalists 


It is understood that one feature of 
Toronto’s many-sided celebration this 
vear is the commemoration of the 
coming of the United Empire Loyalists 
to Upper Canada. It is a century and 
a half sinee these men and women who, 
because of their lovaltv to the Crown, 
had been driven out of the new Republic 
to the south, arrived in what is now the 
Province of Ontario. Something of what 
they suffered in the course of their long 


and difficult journeys may be under- 
stood from narratives that have come 
down to us. Among them were some 


and most learned men of 
the Thirteen Colonies. Fanaticism drove 
them forth, as fanaticism made exiles 
of the Huguenots and the Hebrews, and 
in each case the loss was to the country 
that would not tolerate a different point 


of the ablest 


of view. In the case of the Loyalists, 
the new tepublic lost much of its best 
blood and brains, and Upper Canada 


gained a human foundation upon which 


was to be built in future vears the 
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Whether you travel primarily for 
business or for pleasure make it a 
point to visit the offices of the 
Canadian Trade Commissioners 
“en voyage.” 


There a mine of instructive and in- 
teresting information awaits you— 
analyses of local business conditions 
... the “news” of your own business 
in that part of the world... tips as to 
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If you contemplate the development 
of a foreign market, you can obtain 
a complete analysis of local con- 
ditions—trade statistics, tariffs 
exchange, ship seilings—all material 
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structure of a far-flung British Dominion. 
Many of the Loyalists settled on the 
banks of the Upper St. Lawrence and 
along the Lake Ontario. 
These came for the most part by way 
of Lake Champlain and the Richelieu. 
Another migration crossed the Niagara 
into Upper Canada and made homes for 
themselves in the Niagara Peninsula 
and elsewhere in what was then the 
western part ol the province. 


shores of 


Cornwall Loyalists 


historical com- 
Canada. Toronto, 
Quebec, Three Rivers, St. John, N.B., 
and now Cornwall, Ontario, have all 
celebrated anniversaries of their founding 
or early settlement. One hundred and 
fifty vears ago a number of United 
Kmpire Loyalists, who had made the 
long and difficult journey from the 
revolting colonies on the Atlantic sea- 
board rather than surrender their con- 
victions, settled in the district about 
Cornwall and laid the foundations of 


This is a vear of 


memorations in 


that town. On July 3rd a tablet to the 
memory of the Loyalist founders was 
unveiled on the south wall of the post 
office, by one of their descendants, Mrs 


(. J. Hamilton, in the presence ol 
representatives of the Historic Sites 
and Monuments Board of Canada, the 


Royal Society of Canada, the Canadian 
Historical Association, the Ontario 
Historical Society, and citizens of Corn- 
wall. 
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Reproduction of the 10 cent stamp recently issued 
in commemoration of the United Empire Loyalists 
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New Brunswick's Sesquicentennial 
In the latte part ol \ugust New 
Brunswick will celebrate th 150th 


As Saint John 
vrey the Bay ol 
was for a time the capital of the 
hist 


anniversary of its birth 
the old 
Fundy 

province and th 
the Legislature 


seaport on 


two sessions ol 
were held the 
celebrations will take place Ol the 
most part there. The Legislature sat 
in the old Mallard House, at the corner 
of King and Germain Streets, where the 
Roval Hotel is now situated ne ot 
the anniversary will be the 
dedication of commemorate 
the Inception ol the the 
sacrifices of the founders Another will 
be the formal onening of the New 
srunswick Museum, built through the 
cooperation of the Provincial Govern- 
ment and the city of Saint John with the 
assistance of such generous minded 
citizens as Sir Douglas Hazen, Di 
Murray MacLaren, Sit Frederick 
Williams-Tavlor and a number of others. 
One of the chief benefactors is Dr. J. 
Clarence Webster of Shediac, N.B. 
whose priceless collection of historical 
material relating to the early history 
of the province has been presented to 
the Museum, and is displayed on the 
second floor of the north wing. 


there, 


CeTeInOnLes 


cross to 


province and 


Okanagan Lake 


lake in 


Southern 


A long narrow 
British Columbia, emptied by — the 
Okanagan River into the Columbia. 


The river farther down expands into a 
smaller lake known as Osoyoos, which 
lies across the international boundary. 
Okanagan Lake has an area of 135 
square miles. It is first found on the 
famous manuscript map of David 


Thompson, and, according to J. B. 
Tyrell, was first surveyed by John 
Stuart, of the North West Company, 


probably in 1813, in the course of his 
journey that vear from Stuart Lake, 
in northern British Columbia, to the 
Columbia. The name Okanagan comes 


from the tribe of Indians of the same 


name, spelt in a variety of ways in the 


early narratives ol explorers and fur- 
traders, from Oachenawawgan to Ooke- 
nawkane. The lake is chiefly noted 
to-day as the centre of an lmiportant 
fruit district and the home of an 
imaginary monster that has afforded 
mild amusement to the newspaper 


readers of two or three continents 


Manitoulin Island 
This island, in Lake Huron, has the 
distinction of being the largest in the 


inland waters of Canada. It is separated 


from the mainland by what is known 
as the North Channel, contains a 
number of lakes, and has an area of 


» 


1223 square miles. The name is said to be 
a corruption of the Algonquian word 
Manitowin, derived from Manitou or 
Great Spirit. It is possible that Etienne 
Brilé may have been the first white 
man to see the island, on his way to 
Lake Superior about 1620. In the next 
fiftv vears it must have been seen and 
probably landed on by many explorers, 
missionaries and fur-traders, on their 
way to Lake Superior, Lake Michigan 
and the Mississippi. Lahontan men- 
tions it by name in his Voyages. The 
Indians arranged a big moose hunt here 


for St. Lusson, on his way to Sault 
Ste. Marie in 1670. Thomas Moore, 
the Irish poet, refers to the island in 
verses addressed to Lady Charlotte 


ftawdon, and says in a_ foot-note 
‘“Manataulin signifies a place of spirits, 
and this island in Lake Huron is held 
sacred by the Indians.” 


Mingan Islands 
This little group of island off the 
north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
and about opposite the west end of 
Anticosti, has the distinction of having 
heen associated with a number of men 
prominent in the history of Canada. 
The islands were discovered by Jacques 


Cartier in his second vovage of 1535. 
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In 1679 thev were granted to Jacques 
de la Lande and Louis Jolliet. Jollet 
had returned six vears before from his 
hamous expedition with Marquette down 
the Mississippi, and this same year 
1679 he had made a journey to Hudson 
Bay. Joltiet’s trading house on Mingan 
was destroved by Sir William Phips in 
1690, when he from Boston to 
eapture Quebee but was repulsed by 
Frontenac. The seigniory changed hands 
repeatedly in the next hundred vears 
or so, and in 1836 was acquired by the 
Hudson's Bay Company. The Company 
built a trading post on the mainland 
at Mingan, and Donald A. Smith 
afterwards Lord Strathcona) was sta- 
tioned here as factor for several vears. 


satled 


Royal Society of Canada 


It is perhaps characteristic of the 
times that, although there 
much talk about celebrating in some 
appropriate way the four hundredth 
anniversary of the first voyage of 
Cartier, nothing much has come of it. 
In 1908 the three hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the city of Quebec 
by Champlain was celebrated by an 
elaborate series of pageants, to which 
months of preparation had been devoted 
and upon which a great deal of money 
was spent. To-day all the available 
funds, federal and provincial, are of 
course needed for more urgent purposes 
than historical pageants. And yet, and 
vet, it does seem unfortunate that the 
quadricentennial of such a momentous 
voyage should be permitted to pass 
by with only perfunctory notice. There 
is just this to be said: on the first voyage 
Jaeques Cartier explored the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, discovered Anticosti and 
the Magdalen Islands, and landed first 
of white men on the soil of what are 
now the Canadian Provinces of Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island. On the second voyage, in 1535, 
he ascended the St. Lawrence, the great 
River of Canada, met the Indian chief 
Donnacona in his town of Stadacona, 
where the city of Quebee stands to-day, 
and was entertained in the Indian town 
of Hochelaga, in what is now Montreal. 
It is possible, therefore, that a celebra- 
tion next year would be even more 
appropriate than in 1934, and from an 
economic point of view it might be more 
practicable. 


has peen 
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College Heights, Toronto 


Established over 65 Years 
A Church of England Residential 
and Day School for Girls 


Enlarged Accommodation 
Kindergarten to Junior and Senior 
Matriculation Household Science, 
Art, Music, Physica! Education with 
indoor and outdoor sports. 
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Amongst the New Books 








Come Easy, Go Easy. By Arthur Mason 
Toronto: Jonathan Cape 1933. $2.50 
The conscientious reviewe!l does not 

usually feel justified in quoting with 

approval from the ‘blurb’ of a new 


book. but it Is perfectly safe to endorse 
the statement that there is not a dull page 
in this book. The author 
his adventures as a young man, after he 
had deserted his ship in San Francisco 


deseribes here 


and joined the gold rush to Nevada, 
and he unquestionably makes vividly 
real the amMAZINE life of the place and 
the period It is an almost incredible 
story and vet somehow it rings true. 


aitel making 
losing it, and 


Characteristically enough 
monev in the gold-fields, 
mnmaking more, 
last dollar at roulette, has the phenom- 
ical luck that at long intervals visits a 
man, goes out with his pockets bulging 
with gold, silver and bills, returns to 
San Francisco and leaves it behind 
him in his’ hotel during the 
earthquake, thankful to escape with his 
life Penniless once more, he returns to 
his old-love the sea. “When I felt the 
sea’s arms cradle the ship I said good- 
bve to the hills and all the gold in them. 
From now on I would prospect and pan 
the gold in the setting sun.” 


he goes broke, stakes his 


room 


Letters of Lewis Carrol Edited by 
Evelyn M. Hatch l oronto: Lhe 
Vacmillan ¢ om pa nv ot Canada 1033 


9 


The present reviewer has occasionally 
thought it necessary to explain why he 
has reviewed in this Journal a book that 
dealt with a rather on the 
outskirts of even such a broad subject as 
Creography. He 


subject 


makes no apology lol 
recommending these Letters of Lewis 
Carroll to his Child-friends. He cannot 
believe that anv member of the Canadian 
Geographical Society will miss the change 
of reading, if he has not already done 
so, these altogether delightful letters, 
with their revealing glimpses of the man 


who created Alice and her companions, 


the Mad Hatter and the Dormouse, 
the Walrus and the Carpenter, the 
Snark that was a Boojum, the Red 
Queen and the Duchess, the Cheshire 


Cat, the Jabberwock (he was hardly a 
companion nor indeed was the Snark 

Humpty Dumpty, and the rest of that 
never-to-be-forgotten company. Above 
all they reveal Mr Dodgson’s sympathy 


and understanding of children, his 

kindliness, modesty and his humour, 

whimsical and delicate and subtle, 
sometimes so exquisite that it gets 
close to the borderland of tears. This is 

a book for everv one, voung and old, 

Wise O| simple. 

Forestry: An Economic Challenge By 
Arthur Newton Pack. Toronto: Mac- 
millan Company of Canada. 1933. 
$7.50 
Mr Pack’s preoccupation is particu- 


larly with the Forestry problem in the 
United States, but most of what he has 
to say applies equally to Canada, and 
therefore is of verv real interest to all 
thoughtful Canadians. The conclusion 
of his able presentation of a very 
important subject is that forest planning 
ona national scale has become absolutely 
necessary, if this invaluable natural 
resource Is not to he lost. 


/ he Romance of Labrador By St 
Woelfred Grenfell l oronto.: Lhe Mace 
millan Company of Canada L934 


$4.75. 


Those who read Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s 
article on Labrador in the November, 
1933, number of the Journal, will find 
particular interest in this book, in which 
he elaborated the theme. The 
story of Labrador is treated as a pageant. 


Same 


First we have the stage, the land that 
seems so inhospitable to those that 
do not know it. Then its Indian and 


Eskimo inhabitants. Then the coming 
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ol the Vikings: followed by Cabot. 
Cortereal and Cartier; the French oc- 
cupation; the English: the surrounding 
seas and their inhabitants; the soil 
and its four-footed people; land and 
water birds; and his own forty vears 
ol splendid mission work 


, 


When the West was Young. By John 
D Tliginbotham l oronto: / se R ve rson 
Press. 1933. $3 


\ book about ploneering mn the 
Canadian West, and one that will 
Interest many people who have never 
lived in Southern Alberta. Mr Higin- 
botham has been there since ISS4, and 
that is a long time in the life of a voung 
province. He talks of the beginnings of 
Lethbridge of the trials of a frontie 
postmaster, ol ranching and deals Ith 
horses, Mounties and whisky traders 
and Indians, sky pilots and pronect 
surgeons and the vicissitudes ol 
journalism, of Kootenay Brown of 
Waterton Lakes and Fred Stimson of 
the Bar-U Ranch, George Lane and his 
unconventional ways with the Prince 
of Wales, Dave Akers of Fort Whoop-Up, 
and many others. The book ts packed 
with good stories illustrating the 
characteristics and foibles of the men 
who helped to lav the foundations of 
Alberta; and illustrated with old photo- 
raphs and sketches of early days in 
‘algary, the old stage coach at Macleod, 
building the Alberta at Medicine Hat. 
Fort Whoop-Up, and so forth. 


vg 
( 


HIunter's Moon. By Leonard Handley 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada. 1933. $4.50 


\{n entertaining narrative of travel in 
India and Burma and the Malay 
Peninsula, hunting tiger and lesser game 
in the jungles, scented valleys of Gondia 
in the Central Provinces, the great blu 
hills of Ranga in the south, the Mergui 
Archipelago and Tenasserim, cool up- 
lands and leech-haunted swamps. Mr 
Handley is at his best when he writes 
simply; not so good when he strives too 
obviously after fine writing; and least 
inspiring when he rails bitterly against 
such things as “the dictates of a society 
emasculated by the suffocating code ot 
modern civilization”. The book is 
admirably illustrated, and has a partie- 
ularly attractive frontispiece in colour. 
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You Should 
HAVE A GLOBE 


And Here’s One for You 
That’s a Bargain 


Through a special arrangement with the 
distributors, we are able to offer this de-luxe 
globe at a price considerably below the usual 
price of a globe of the same quality 


The maps are up-to-the-minute in accuracy 
showing a wealth of detail, including trade 
routes and distances, ocean currents etc., with 
the maximum of legibility in non-fading colors 
The Pyroxylin finish is markable and washable 
and the surface will not crack nor peel nor 
discolor with age. Solid walnut table base, 
in modern design. Metal parts finished in 
statuary bronze 

It is a wonderful opportunity to acquire a first 
class globe at a low price—$10.00, carriage 
extra 

Also available in cradle floor-mounting 
nches high, at $18.50 
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